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It ia of extreme importance tbat,' prior to the 
introduction into Parliament^ in the course of the 
present Session, of any measures connected with 
what may be called the " West India Question," 
the actual position of that Question should be 
accurately examined and understood in all its 
points and bearings. 

In order that this examination may be made , 
with effect, it will be necessary shortly to ad- 
vert to the period when the consummation of the 
efforts of those beueTolent men who pressed on^ 
with unwe&ried zeal, to effect the abolition of the 
British Slave Trade, was finally accomplished 
in the year 1807. 

A phrasal of the Speeches of those Members 
of both Houses of P^liament ^o enforced the 
policy and necessity of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, will clearly demonstrate that they anti- 
cipated from that abolition, effects different from 
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those wbich have actually occurred.' They con- 
templated the average mainteDance of the price 
of sugar, the main commodity of the West Iijdies, 
as compared with its price at the p^j^od w;h^n 
the abolition took place; and they reasQDf:5l,iC^t^ 
reasoned most correctly on that hypothesis) to' 
this effect: If importation be stopped, and. if the 
demand for sugar increase progressively,, the 
Slaves will become so valuable to the Wq^t j[nfliao 
Proprietors, that, as far as their physical. |jit$,rpst 
is concerned, they will be materially benefited,; 
HtQ JA3.9t^B >rill.feel the abat^ute necQseity,i9f 
promoting the increaw of their SlavQs.i th$. cpf^- 
fteqVMice wiU be a rapid addition to the QUfl^ber 
of GreoleSt and 9. diminution of any labours fioyr 
imposed upon them, \irhich can in mj way i»»- 
pcid« thci bijrth of children. ; and the most e$«ieot 
means whereby Slave population can be iQcreaaed^ 
will be: th& iastitufioa of nmiriage aod the cessa- 
tion of that profnucuous intercourse .which nqw 
viliversaUy prevwls among the Negrow. The 
interett of the Clanters themselves will ooi^hilie 
with, oireiimstaaoes to produce that state »(. thin^ 
in whi<;b transitions bare be^n made. &x)m Slavery 
to Freedom in other parts of the .worId.>. . Slavery 
will mdrge iuto a Kurt.of caste. The mllem*. m 
gTMi tiie xiUeat*. nsgiat&ml,. aad the copyhold 
BoddsDHia of our eaiiy. history,, will find their 
ao^^ea in the transitions which will takQ place 
in the West Indieivr-uDtil at last this most ddr 
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sihtble object, Che ternriosttido of Slavery as -a 
state, will be effected by a eomlHDatioB c^ thoaft 
prog^reesive causes which will arise out of the 
very* nature of things. Any person who Will read 
the history of the discussions of that period nHiat 
concur in die opinion, that such were the views 
of the Abolitiojuats of that day : nor is there atty 
re&son to Bap{)oae that they are in any decree 
prepared to deny that the«e views wer6 At that 
time ■ entertained by them. It will, now bo ne^ 
ce^sary to examine how far the circnmstances 
which have actually taken place correspond with 
those Which were thus anticipated. 

The acquisition of the Dutch C<^tties, whose 
land Is by for the most fertile of that of all tmr 
Transatlantic Sugar. CoI6nies,'with the excepticNd 
of Trinidad, foxtrished such an increase of the 
supply of Sugar as- necessarily low^ed its priee^ 
The effebt of that Ibwering of the price, it is un*- 
necessary to observe, was to dimiiuBh th^ profits 
of the West India Pltot^rs, more or lees, in prot- 
portioii to tiie fertility or barrbnness of their 
land. But. as the excess of prodoction of BiitiEA 
Sugar could always find a veot in the markets of 
the world; if caoses had not conspired to increase 
the quantity of Sugar &)wiiig into those markets, 
the eitcess of tiie supply from the Dutch Colonics 
would hara found- a rent in the foreign maiket, 
and ' tfaft diintnution of price, which has aetindfy 
occurred, wuuld not have taken place to the ^ane 
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eitent^ But the European market began 't*ihe 
fed from sources -which ought to haue beeibMiis-- 
tiDcdy contemplated' by the AholitionisU-ofi.thtft 
day^ who had executed, it is-true,'theiE(flel§iBO 
purpose, but had executed it with tbabimpietfW'' 
tioQ' which is more or less incident to all human 
efforts. France was in the zenitli of her ^lory, 
and ^e expectation must have been faint, aad 
improbable that she would consent, at thscac- 
oomplisliment of any pacification of E«ropei 'to 
abandon the Slave Trade, a fertile source^ofiiher 
wealth and power, and against, the coDtinuance<>of 
which no degree of public opinion operated, as^ili 
our own country, with slow and progressive ef- 
fect. To say nothing of America, Holland, and 
Spain were at the beck of France, and Portugal, 
a weak though willing ally of Great Britain) might 
be compelled to adopt the interest *>!■ Fraaoe,- 
not, perhaps, on this point, foreign to ber own. 
During the war. the activity of British oraiisers 
mig^t be sufficient to check the continuance of 
the Slave Trade ; but, since the period, of its 
termination, the European market has been fed 
by the eflfects'of a Slave-trade immeasurably more 
active, more intense, and more destructive, than 
any which had previoudy existed,-~one which 
has concentrated in it^lf the activity, the in- 
tensity, and the destruction, which would have 
been spread over the Slave Trade of the world, if 
that of Great Britain had not been entirely abo- 
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Uiibed, and that of other nations partially abolidbed 
tinider her ioffuence. The abolitiou of the Slave 
Vreidfe on the part of Great Britain, the most ho- 
ttiMi^ble' and praiseworthy act in her }egislatioii 
(wbjefc^'ou other accounts, may claim compari&oa 
with the. legislation of any country in the world), 
opei^ated as an . eocouragement to the foreign 
SiaveTrade, both in its licensed and unlicensed 
ctetiacter. The licensed Slave Trade was carried 
oa with 'an. activity having reference to the period 
of its termination. The unlicensed SiaveTrade 
mas carried on with an activity proportioned to 
the pn^ts produced by the importation of new 
Slaves. 

The Abolitionists of 1807, confident of the rfr< 
suits that would spring from the abolition of the 
SlaT« Trade in our West Indian possessions, never 
hesitatftd foe one moment to admit the true and 
inreftag«^le principle, that it was contrary to hu- 
D]»iBature,'and unattainable by any cmnbinatiou 
of human laws, to emancipate Slaves even with 
advantage to.themselves. much less without ruiir 
to their Masters, except by the intervention of slow 
and progressive transitions. > It would {dmosC ap' 
pear that that part of the body of Abolitionists 
of the present day, who were the leaders of the 
body of Abolitionists of 1807, are so impatient at 
the nonfulfilment of their' prophecies, that they 
are prepared to sacrifice the prihci[des which 
accompanied them. 
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AipoffipliUt iota receat^r appeu^t 'fooift'i^w 
f&a of Mr.'StttpheD, entitled, ^'-Engiaad «it«Hived 
^^'^y-faer owo.-'StaTe Oi^iiiee." It in proptccl. 
in Ifae ii^k>wiDg pag«S|, taeKamiDe ther.fffuteiide* 
and -epioioDB expressed in that p«mphl«t,ia»''lw( 
as tbey l>e foand to bear upon "tha Vt^Mt-lodNi 
Question," and on 'tliose meaewes whH^^hffT*. 
beenoan^ed into effect in eoBaequenee c€ i^ 
{t^8<4utione 4>f the House of Cognnooa ia<|la3ij 
1833.. . .- -1/ .... 

- The mam object'of Mr. Ste{^n^s.fiiaUJ4aiti(Hi 
Is, tO'Cdl on the PabUo to strengthan the Govwv- 
)B«nt in one seiHe, and to foroe tfaem in aodtWr* 
witb respect to the practical measures Co km 
exrried into reflect in. those West Indian Ooiaoies, 
barii^LegirifttuiKB, -which «hf^l ovAise >to-acUi>^ 
Uto Bysteiff of ncliocatiag measures- developed id 
tiie Gsder in Council for Trinidad. In pa^e^^, 
Mu StepiRuaddtesses the fc^kymng^dme «otho 
|ideotors of^he Uioited Kingdom, .wkhreB^ocio 
tlie pledges to be ^iamaiitd from GandickUes.' 
^'Wbowrer the. Candidate may be. deivaiid ^ 
t him, > as the ^loaddtion «if jow sapp*^, ' ihtA he 
"■wai solemnly pledge himsdfto attend in 4i« 
♦•filaoe, wheaever (any measare is brought for- 
" ward ferr the -mitigBtion *nd progresKve teiroi- 
w nataoa -^tf Slarwyby Parliamentaf y enactmeDtB ; 
** «nd4hat he will give his vote fweveiy measure 
t' of that Jcjod, not mcoaemt&Bit with 4f»^mpemte 
'yandpruderU spirit of the ResohUams ejPMy 1683, 
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** aod tb6iieeomraenAfkti<»u of His Majesty's Go< 
^'venmeBt^Niiided on tbose RoBolutipfw." Tb^ 
{ffae«ioal rccomn^eitdatioa of Mr. Stephen t>Ut til 
•ob$ei»!vti^ tbe^Menil tone of refwonlsg \riuait 
jtatfOidefr l»i» work, and with thorn UBcoaapromiS' 
ing"4oiiiiacifttioas (^tist tiie state of S^v^ij, 
vbetfaer sonndeped poUticallyr eoonomioaltyi or 
morally, wbieh Are to be found in every page of 
it.<-'Atia well kootfo ^t the Besolutions moved 
by Mr. Canning in May 1823. were iatefided tO 
bind'Parliament to a mM^-practioal and temperate 
eovniB-of proceeftiug on the subjeet* thttn that 
(Vtfckih was inrdved in the jiwie ,«iitbusia»ttc 
Rcmlutiott moved by M^- Fowell Buxton. The 
Resolvtiwi of Mr. Buxton was preciwsly in ksep~ 
ingf with the reasoBiiitg in Mr. Steph^njs pw>pb)et- 
Jt waq «s foUowB. . *• T^at the State of ^Isrvevy 
^Ms repugnant to the pri^ciptes of the -British 
'' CknAtittttion and to the Gbmtian ReligioQ, and 
'* thtti it Ought to be i^ually abolished throu^ 
f''«ut-tbe Brttif^ Colooies, with a# a^uth ei^)ec& 
>^tiw ittf^ma^ be {oaad -oon^uteiat w^ha due 
" regard to the weil-beiAg pfv^ ^rtMs.'O&tt^ 
« cemed.'' It willbe obiifitveid,^ti»»jb t)«a Reso- 
hitwm contains no CECplni^oii of^ plttas0.'" tb9 
" piwtieft «wK»i»#d t" -and 4he exftrosskw ** wciUr 
f hefttg/'hariitg natwally noreof a ithyafal.tJMn 
of Ai^ectuuary ^ose. voold ap^edf tioUiBit' it4o 
th& Sk^es. 1%e BeiohitiMts whiefa Irerd pro* 
poKldhyMr.CaMivBgi aeset^ed to by Sfo. Bttacton 
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iQ preference to bia own, andunatrinloiiBl^'pftised 
by the House of Commons, and by wbittht'the 
GoVeramenfi and Parliament are eqtiajtiy bound to 
abide, contemplated the int»«st6 of^tfae Manttf 
as-strongiyas they did those of the Sltvei* Ifftey 
MEere as fc^orr. " First, that it is expedidct-.-to 
•'■adopt effectual and deciBive medswrBS^Eiamer^ 
** liorating the condition of the' &late Papulation 
fin his Majesty*s Colonies. SeeoodytteOtliMi^ 
^' a detemfined ^nd persevering, bntat t^isaale 
" time judicious and temperate Nifbtoemeut of 
** such measures, this House looks forwbrali'lb ia 
" prdgreasioe mprvoemtmt in the character of'tbfe 
"'Slare Population, such as may prepare' tiiem 
^' for ft partiDipdtion in those civil rightv'Bnd 
"■priviieges'which'are enjoyed by othep olasfos 
''of his Majesty's subjects. Thirdi'ttefeithi!* 
** House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
'" purpose, at the earliest period- thbt >BlieU-be 
<<' .compatible with the well-being- tif the Slave« 
" themselves, with the safety of the GoIoDies/atwt 
" with the fair and equitable consideration of the 
" interests of prtDate-properfy" • ■'*■■. ' 

If asentence in the EngKsh language he aus- 
ceptible of a definite explanation, — if collocation 
of words can convey to the human mind a clear 
idea, these Resolutions convey two pledges: the 
one, the emancipation of the Slaves at some future 
period ; the other, compensation to the Planters, 
if their pecuniary interests can be ahown to have 
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svffeiteA, under a V/w* and equitaiU€otuid0ralioit" 
of their CBse.' 

' la'0<i>dse<i)tieace of these Resblutioiis, an order, 
haottM utrder the direction uf the Secretary of 
jStdte foT'Cbe Oolonial Departraent, was passed 
by the Kit^ in GouncH, imbodying the main 
poiBtS'-which -had been previoasly agreed to, not 
onlyiby his Mi^esty 's Government (and annoanced 
t^iMitjC^rtming in the House of Commons), but 
aiso^by many Members of the West India body 
io Ibiscottntiy. 

*• <Tbe following is an abstract of the original 
Trinidad Order, and a sbitement of the modifica- 
tsons which it subsequently received, under di- 
rections from the Secretary of State, as they 
appear from the papers printed and laid before 
FtdiattieDt. . 
-'. t . . . I 

Cfawe 1— confirms the Procurador f'^j^'* 
Syndic, in his Office of Protector of 
Stures. 

Clause 3 — requires the Protector to 
keep an Office in Port of Spain. 

Claused. — Protector of Slaves is to 
hare no interest in Slaves in the Island, 
directly or indirectly. 

CUnwe 4 — atttborizes Uie Governor to 
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gi« to *lie PnowetoT ot Steveb k»fcito 
of absenoe for three mon^s in isne of 



C&Mwe & — anthorizes the Governor, 
inUie ereBt of abBeatie, &&,-«l^ ft« 
Proteetor. to appoidt m Depat^ 4bei 
wlw'Woiild -not be ioeompHeiit^'to^W 
PtotefctarnfloohiHig to the proViaitoBJof 
tieOneTer. ^ ■■-.-■- ■.■ 

CHatae 6— dedarea the Protector to 
be ttM^Btrate, witb the powein Whkb 
am^p(H»tBsed by the CoDttn«tiid«atBH ■' 

€/au«ff 7 .-'Oemnmndatita ' of QOatatts: 

are declared to be Aasistanl.PvotBfMrs^ 

to execute the instructiOTKt «* lliriBfliiJ 

tefatUR- ■- ■ ■ ■'•'■■■'"■ '' 

,; .. Mi jln. . lo 

By proclamation of June, 1824, C<mii- 

maodants and other Offiecffti chd 

• 'TnbQDUs theran laentioaed. are 

authofHttd wjtlrin ' fbeir re»peetive 

jurisdictionai and the Procurador 

' SyiHlie, in idl cm<», to ^ear, and 

detBto«e CM^liHttiB <^ SiaTes. 

Clamt 8.— Notice of all prosecutions 
of Steret ft* «lpitftl «iiteceBrK>r~of.Aiiits 
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ivinHio-tim^ingtit «f any alleged, Slave 
.tb.fEocidotil miqjr. ba tfae^questkui^i^c., is 
tequircd io be giv«n to the Protootor* 
who is to attend tbe trml, &c. 

. .•£kaae.9if*c9aSatt».th^ Owdtwuwe of 
ilfithtilwr^iBaa. Hm^ing;SaDd*y Mai^ 
kste ,toi,im: o!clpok: in tk& imaming, 
4bti^^j3«irencrflfa(Mydii£in5tnicted 
jto isBue a prodamatiaa ix .tbe i total 
Volition. 

..i OImm 10,,fVunma waddag-filaves, 
or pniDriTtiis.tlien to.work ;£[)f t^eir 
Uaater's benefit, between snaset on 
fitatandny -ood jgoBnae . mi Mmdajr^ are 

tarr^Hftfiraad) aat'CKCfediBg fifty nor l«s 
tbaai iiils dAllaroi-^his Birt;. to extend to 
jdonieBtic lervice, or to the |)reserTatioa 
of cattle upon tbe plantation. 

..JByfUvaUuBatioD of October,. lfi«ll,liuB 

.. is.«cit toibBcaiMtneditoraiitluuaze 

r a iSlaye tO'hue.hima^ tb:snDifc. 

.1 -eiterito'hiB OffXMi. or aiqr«lbBr 

; person within these hour^jUQ^ 

for the preservation of Ute crops. 

Slavra iBay be jempleyed £ac blre, 

w»th their ova eoMent. ipra^idBd 

thef areso.faiMdbsritUicawtter, 
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' or fay 'Others with 'theeomenfri'of 
■ die' owner in' wikingl TbeiiKt^itf 
- r. 'Wages, below whidi- it! nrdactBoiMl 
iUogal to hiie SlitTeBrfaAtffrefeBafheid 
hours, is to be fixed tad' notifiedifit 
the pubKc by the Pvbtectov. lltoih 
further directed, that thesKompfiim 
from labour between these hours, is 
not to exteod to thefianas of|Wfti;h- 
men, nurseB, and person* bcwE^med 
in the interment of thedead^or in 
extinguishing any fire, or otherwise 
preventing irreparable dmnage or 
injury to the property of her or his 
owner. ' And the pTocIamatioit\f&r- 
ther limits what is to betoonaiAured 
as " preoenlmg vrrttpmiAlti h^uryic 
'. ftc, beyond which tlw servio^aof 
the Slare mu^ be wrinntitnf&i^aiaili 
paid for- ■ ■ : . j .. ■■- !,,,,,j 

Camming the CAwwe 1 1 . — To CBTTy the wbip'into Iflie 
tiieFieM,'Xc- field, or to usc it for the purpOBe>;of co- 
ercing Slaves to labour, or to carry it 
'elsewhere as an emblem of authority, is 
declared illegal. 



Clame 12.— Male Slaves are not to be 
flogged beyond twenty-five stripes, or 
unless their persoos be free from lacera- 
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tioi^t- Off' until' twenty'four hoars have 
tfopBed ^ftSm tbe commission of the of- 
lemd^Mi vnltss a.free person be present 
besides 4dnu who inflicts the puaishment. 
31iisiiitit'.td'9Ktl»;d to punishments in- 
flictid oai'maled by virtue of a judg- 
meiHi ofaof Goart; 

iiByz-^lroehtaimtion of June, 1334, all 

i' ' npMUsbnienta, which by it are autho- 
('tbOBBed to be inflicted upon Female 
''•■ ■Slaves, Diay also be inflicted upon 
1' )](folefl. (Vide next clauie.) 

i£!^M'Ld'~abolishes FemaleFlog^ng. 
SMBdleBOOOMaiiiitiBg offences, which were 
hBfvtDfcre punishabte by flogging:, "to be 
dobjeotno amh punishmeDts as would 
be 'Sanctioned by a proclamation in- 
tended to be issued in the Island. 



Punishmentj, 

Slaves may be punished by their 
owners by solitary confinement, 
'Witkor without work, not exceeding 
three days ; by stocks for the band, 
during the hours of labour, not ex- 
ceeding thirty minutes ; by house- 
stocks, for the hands or feet, during 
the day, not exceeding six hours ; 
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by bed-stocks for the feety doling 
(benight; by handctlSs, distih^ish* 

JDg dresses, with 'or without sticlu ; 
by distiD^isfaing mdrkdj t6 7>'^ sus- 
pended from the neck, ^bf or with- 
out stocks ; by donfibetnebt, either 
soUtary or otherwise, during one of 
the hours of noon, with or without 
thsk-workl But in' all ca^eis' of con- 
finement beyoiid' twelve' hburB,"a 
sufficiency of food is tb'be supplied; 
It forther declares, that 'dfifedces 
requiring higher punishment are to 
be referred to certain Magi^tr^ttes 
and tribunals therein mentidhed, 
who are empowered either to ex- 
tend the punishments already auF 
thorizedi or inflict oihers. 

By -prodama'tion of October," 18944 
Female Children (Slaves), under 
tea years, may be whipped as Qjiil- 
dre^ of free condition. 



PuaitbmoiU. 

reeoxd book be kept of all punishments 
of Female Slates, and of ail ptmishnents 
of Mdles' by Baggmg, exceedii^ three 
stripes. 
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:^y proclamation of October, 1824, 
I ,?ntfy. neied not be made of any 
, j , punish pient inflicted upon Female 

^ ^la;ire3. other than such punishmonts 
I, ^s are authorized by proclamation 

.of June, 1824, to be substituted for 



C/ffpe,I&— !«tates the penalties to be 
incurred, for an omission to make the 
necessary entries of punishmeiits, or for 
making ensures, &c., in the record. 

Clause 16 — directs transcripts of the 
records to be produced and sworn to at 
stated periods before the commandants. 

Clause 17.— Commandants to give no- 
tice to the public, of the time and place 
i^h^ and vrhere they will receive the 

i^efums. 

Clause )8 — declares the penalty for 
refusing to make returns, &c., to be a fine 
not exceeding 100/. nor less than lOl. 

CfdtMe 19.— Commandants directed to 
transmit. their returns to the Proitectar, 
within fourteen days after they are com- 
j^ted. 
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clause 20.— The Protector is to keep 
records of such returns. 

iiksai Clause 21 — declares that upon the 

"" "**'' ' prosecutioQ of the Master for an illegal 
puDishment, if the Slave shall exhibit to 
the Court marks of recent laceration, and 
declare it to be the consequence of ille- 
gal puQisbment, and make a particular 
statement of all the circumstances, then 
the onus probandi shall lie upon the mas- . 
ter to show, either that he did not inflict 
the alleged punishment, or that it was a 
lawful one according to the provisions - 
of the. order. It. iurther requires the 
Protector to conduct every such prose- 
cution. 

M«ma8e.of Cfaiwe 22 — providcs for the intermar- 
riage of Slaves, and declares such mar- 
riage to be binding in law to all intents 
and purposes, whether celebrated by a 
Clergyman of the Established Church, a 
Roman Catholic Priest, or a Dissenting 
Minister. 

tion^fSi- ^^'^ 23— declares the separation of 
'«•• families by judicial sale illegal. 

Ri^tof Clmse 24. — Slaves declared to be 

sliTei to Pro- 
perly. 
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eormpetent to acquire and bold, &c., 
property in lands, within the island, or 
PIpD^y, (:at^e» implements of husbandry, 
boqwl^d fucaituce* and other effects of 
tbe^lik^^qfttvre^And tobriogaD action 
lie jQ^pvpt of the same, as if free. 



'.iCiifma-^ — dkeets the jestabllsbmentsaviD^Bank*. 
f)f)SaK4ngs^anks, and! empowers the 
S^e;.)^ pQO inaking bis deposits, to make 
,a :'df)c)i|iation, which is to have the force 
<rf'a,wiU; of tbe. dhpQsitioD tob^ made 
«£Abfa«ai in the «veQt of bis death, ., 

^ Cffatffe 26.— declares the Protector to 
be the Inspector of Savings Banks,, and 
authorizes the Governor to appoint its 
officf]^s^ and make, regulations for their 
goyeipjfl^ot, 

,jfl(a»fi 37— directs that « tender by a 
Sl^ve pf more than twenty dollars in any 
on^ week be not received, without the 
^oosent of the owner in writing being 
produced ; but if such consent be re- 
fused, without sufficient cause, the Pro- 
tector .may require the Manager of the 
Bank to receive the deposit. 

Clause 28— ^abolishes Fees on Manu-MHramiuiona 
c 
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missions, except-twentjh shillitigB to tb? 
Registrar, to be paid bjC'tfae Protector^ , 

Clause 39—32. — Any Slave desirous 
of purchasing his or her own freedom, 
or that of his or her wife, husband^ 
child, brother, or sister, or reputed 
wife, &Co is empowered to do so; said 
if the owner be uawilling or unable, 
from mortgages or minority, &e. &c., ta 
grant the manumission ; or if the ownes 
demand a greater sum than is the value 
of the Slave, then the cluef judge shall' 
summon the parties before him ; end if the 
owner shall "refuse'or be^nnable to efiect 
such mandmission, t^en one appraiser 
shall be appointed by the owner, and 
aiiodier by the Protector, and^ an umpire 
by the chief judge, who shall • value the 
Slave ; and on the payment of the ap- 
praised value into the treasury, the 
Slave shall be manumitted. ' Such value 
to remain in the treasury, to abide the 
claim of the party lawfully entitled to 
the Slave. 

C/au^cSS^requires the'0wner,1n cases 

* By proclamation of October, I8S4, the expense 
of appraisement to be borue eijuaUjr by masfer «nd 
Slave. 
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of manumissiqa by private. contract, to 
g^Te lultiee of the aasaa to tlie Protector^) 
whose duty it is to ascertain that the 
owner has a good title in ]aw« to prepare ' 
the deed of manumimioii, andto haveit. 
duly enrolled. 

Clause 34. — In cases of voluntary ma- 
numiasiona of Slaves under we yean of 
age or above fifity> or labbuxing under 
disease, the owner is requijied. to enter 
ipto a bbnd. in a peiialty of 200/. for tlie' 
proper maintenance, &c., of audi Slave, 
until the age of fourteen in the Case of 
infonts, and during his or hernatural life 
in tiie case of adults abctye.^ $ftyt Of dis- 
eased SUives. , : : 



Clause 35.— Clergymen and Ministers ETidnoc. 
ai» authorused to give to Slaves certifi- 
cates of their understanding the natinre, 
of fib oath, which certificates are to be 
kept OR rec(^ by the PjTQtector, 

..Cliatse 36.— Such certificates deqLared 
sufficient ' to render Slaves competent 
witnei6^s in any Civil or Criminal Coiirt, 
except where the master is concerned, 
or in trials affecting the life ^ a white 
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(tokryirfPro- ■ CioMff- 87.-«Tlie; Salflucy of :tiie' Pro-" 
**'^' toetor is Seolaredto foeinlieu ofaUfees.; 



JUS^^ CteMf 38-4iTeot8 the Protector.;to 
fipn. ii]|a]Ee tbtiie'GoverDOT the reiiurhsi &Ci, 
therein meDtioned, relating to itbe duties- 
of his office, &c. 

-!•'{> ^'/.rlr.ij . ■. : .■,'■-':■■,,) 

p«^'<"' ■ GAiweSd. — ^Protector or CommiaBdant:^ 

BelDliu or. ... 

m^ng wy interliaeatibDs, Sec, m the 
returns te^purtfii to be made as herein^ 
Iwfijue'! nientioned; declared guilty of a/ 
mifidemeaoour, and. to be punished as- 
hereinafter: directed. - 

o«*- O/ntttfl 40.-^AffirD!iatio& of a Qnaker 
to be admitted in lieu of any oath re- 
quired by this order. 

vta^tMt. Ctause 41^— sobjects (Ui^^ fiiee''{>eirsot» 
convicted bf a inisdemeanour under the- 
order, to a fine of not less than BOl. or 
more than SOO/.-, or to imprisonment for 
not less than one, or more than six. 
mdhths, ' OF to both fine-and imprison- 
ment,, at the discretion of the Coort con- 
viethig him t ' md if tiie conviction be for 
crae% to a Slave, the Conrt may declare 
tiie i^reperty in sodi Slave to be for-- 
felted to the King. All fines to be di- 
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yidedbetween the King afld proBecutw 
hi equal moietieg. ' 

■ Claute 42 — directs, that if any one • 
shall be twice convicted of infiictuig* ■>] 

iipon any Slave any cruel of unlawfiil- ;i ■ . - 
puTiishnietitj he shall be declared inbonh ' 
p^entto b^ an owner, &c.,aud his Slaves' < 
l|Wl be forfeited to the Kfaig. 

By prockmation of October, 1B24. — rM»iti«. 

Such forfeitures are not to be car- ■■ 
' ried into efifect before reference is- 

made of the circumstances to His" 

Majesty. 

- Mr. Stephen strongly protests againstthis^Order 
in Council, and says that it is an order with whidi 
be, as an Abolitionist, is not satisfied. It will bd 
for Parliament to consider whether this order baa^ 
not, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Stephen; laid 
the most saltitary and effectual grounds for' that 
" frogresshe Improvement m the ckaraeter of (A« 
^' Slaoe Papulation, wfuch matf prq/are' than fcr a 
" parturition in those eivU rights and'pfwj/eges ichkh 
'' are a^id by other dasaea of Hiw Miges^'s «tf^ 
"jectg;"' in other words, for ultimatb iVeedom. 

A reference has already been made to th^ views 
entertained by the Abolitionists'of J807, with fe^ 
spect to the mode in which their ultimate object, 
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theemanqiipatibb'of the Slaves, 0oulii4>e safety gyt" 
tained. To show that Mr. Stephen hiioself^ even at 
a later period, entertained opinions on this subject 
inconsistent with those which have induced hiro to 
pronounce a censure on the Order iti Council for 
Trinidad, it is only, necessary to refer to a pam- 
phlet written by him in the year 1815', in support 
of the measure of a General Registry. In that 
pamphlet, he defends the Abolitionists from the 
charge of having denied, during the discussions 
whi^ termiAaCfed .in the aboUtion of the Slave 
Trade, a desire to effect the ultimate emancipation 
of the Slaves ; and he states ej^licitly the views 
which we|e entertained by the Abolitionists with 
reference to that object. In contrasting the senti- 
ments avowed by Mr. Stephen in that pamphlet 
with -the tme which he now adopts, it is not in- 
tended to imply that be is to be Veproacb^d for 
having changed his opiniotis (^hkb it. 'is open to 
any man te do at ady tinle, provided that; be can 
show just cause for such change), but ta show, 
on the one hand, that his former opinions were 
mOTfii correct than those which he at .{Resent en- 
tertains; and, on the other, to invite him to a 
more .temperate degree of feeling towards those 
persons who differ from him, though not qv>re 
widdy than he now does from his former sdf. 
The following is an extract from the pamphlet to 
which reference has been made»: — 

* Rsasoiu'ioV > Oesetil "Regfiatry; p. B. 
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*' Acicoaed by their loppoaents of meditating a 
" general emancipation, they denied the charge ; 
" but it was denied only in the insidious meaning 
" of the imputation itself. They did not aim at 
** an emancipation to be effected by insurrection 
" in the West Indies, or to be ordained pre- 
"eipitatety by positive law; but they by no 
" means denied, and scrupled not to avow, that 
" they did look forward to an extinction of slavery 
" in Ihe Colonies, to be accomplished by the same 
" happy means which formerly put an end to it in 
** England ; viz., by a benign, thou^ insensible 
"revolution in opinions and manners; by the 
" encouragement of particular maoumissious, and 
*' the progressive meUoration of ike condition of 
" the Slases, tiii it should glide insmsibfy into general 
"freedom. They looked, in short, to an eman- 
" cipation, of which not the the Slaves, but the 
" Masters, - should be the vnllmg instntmenU or 
" abhors" 

To suppose that the Abolitionists of 1807 aban- 
doned all contemplation of the ultimate eman- 
cipation of the Slaves, is, to advance a pro- 
position so contrary to common sense, and so 
refuted by passages which may be quoted from 
their speeches and publications, that it would 
be a waste of time to press such a proposition. 
They ought to have contemplated that object, 
and they did contemplate it ; but it was as the 
residt of a aeries of progressive changes, such as 
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is so well described ID the preceding passage 
quoted' from Mr. Stephen ; and the Order ia 
Councilfor Trinidad, with which. Mr. Stephen is 
so dissatisfied, appears, to realize, as far as legis- 
lation can operate, the accomplishment of atransi- 
tioq from slavery to freedom, by the very means 
contemplated by Mr. Stephen bjmself ; with this 
important exception, that the clause which has 
been caHed, (perhap» incorrectly), the compulsory 
manumission clause, was hot contemplated, by 
9Ar, Stephen, as a part of any system whi<;h was 
to supersede a stale of slavery by a sti(te of 
freedom. The opinions of the Abolitionii^ts of 
1607 were unanimous, that emancipation could 
not profitably take piace until- the Slaves Jfadheen 
prepared for its reception by an tr»jpro»«tn€Mt of tkeir 
character, growing out of an amelioratitat of th^ 
eon^H&n, aud involving necessarily a chstnge of 
treatment wbicl} would approximate then, to the 
state of free persons. Now, if reference be made 
to page SD of Mr. Stephen's last pamphlet, the 
following passage will be found •••^ 

'? Dismiss the idlehope that Slavery will ever 
"be abolished, ' or materially alleviated, by the 
*' will of the Masjers^ or by the layvs of West 
" Indiaii Legislators. The.often -repeM^d, and 
'" often refuted, pretence; of actual improvementi 
'.' believe me, is all delusion. The worst uid ~ 
" most destructive branches of this oppression 
"(excess of labour, enforced by brutal 
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f aod uuuffidency of. aostenanoe,) ore at fnpo' 
y lent, as eotr, tfnd musti <be so from .the ne-' 
". Cfsseary effects Of the eystem, till contmUedby 
-":parliiUDieatwry autlwrity. I:alSnn it as a man 
'*^ho oEirtaiuIy ktaows. tfie-canS; and fri^^U 
'' .prepadtiDg toadduee such evidencoidf its Hue 
'' ntttareas Will stMisfsridte^^moatiAcrbdiUini^:"! " 
rBy Mr. StepheilfB ^vra abowii^^ -ti^tefor?.- 
9«aai>Qipatioilwt9uld:bedangerous,ifa^^aidi8faed 
in\^a.liQaVerKe|fiti-\iiialtfter ^tbkaAthat MttoK iJi jn*-- 
:p;«lve4<ia tli!d»g:tida,ti(»ui.vof tbs7?rimda4'Onlert 
regulatioi^. to pr<i46»t> ji^«uaBt\^iohvtti^Q\ has 
been a straQg< d^^posi^ throil^at the W«8t 
Udiea, and which tifr. Stiepben: qdw ho^a up;t»' 
the .contempt' t£ the. Abolitioniits, as incopipetbat 
ta fulfil the purposes of Parliaiaent . : ' ., 

JSut, aot to rest this park of.th^ subjeot upon- 
the opinions of Mr. Stephen alone, it will be ne- 
ceBS&ry;to setect 'front the: speechiiQand writings 
€X.t^ ii\>Q}aixomtABi some olf iM:n)oit ilemEiTkable' 
pasMi^.expressiye of -lheir,seia4imients;»iitb re- 
spect :t0j.thp emancipatiota of tb&i£tlarA8. In a 
S^DiaL BepQrb>«hi<;h theI>^rect9rAofjthe,Mj:l(SLn' 
InAtibu^c^ ptlhftisfaed inlSldyjn aasWertO'^ ftftm-^ 
pi^V^t of Mtj ThprpevV'^ tiie fialkAnng |U)^6ge-:-^' 
*^ >Mni^Tftoyptf.quote«'a fiaffiageifronitheicttet'.to' 
'*: :^Dd» !Falleyrand> juid, wsthlbiS'V^ual beldn^ss- 
" [rf>iiiisrdpr6seiitsti0ni gives it as-^an avowal that- 
'll. It isnot daverjr, buttfae Sldve^^Tiade, tbat<Mr. 
"j WiiberJbrce dislikes . This! inteppretatioa w 
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" put npon a passi^' in which that gentlemBa 
'' .labours to clear ap the mistake, still prevalent 
** on the continent, of confounding the Abolition 
*^ of the Slave Trade vrith the imjfiediate eman- 
'* cipatiota of ti» Shtves in the Cokmies. Mr. 
" Wilberforce, in common witii all tbip most dis- 
" tiligaiflhedadvoeatasof the Abolition, iaanxious 
** to show, t|iai a mere cessatton of thei impoita- 
" tiott of Slaves cannot occasicMi those danger* 
" wkieh might juHfy be apprehended j^<iimtha iuddm 
'f. eaiancipatum of men, mott of whom must be tUftv- 
" luteof tkoie habit* whick are neeepsury for enaUittg 
" them to act uHtk projpri^tu freemen: and from 
" this argument, Mr. IltoTpe, with a femark^^ 
" disregard of candoar, draws the conclusion, that 
" Mr. Wilberforoe does not look on the conti- 
<* nOEtnce of slavery as an evil deserving of any 
" attention. 

^' It is well known that the friends of abolition 
" ue the less indined to recommend any hasty 
** or violent measures for emancipation, because 
** they are convinced that if new importations oi 
" Slaves be comj^ely and ^wJualbf prevented, 
" YAu of ittdf mudproduu a mtjiencd and progrea- 
*' meimprocmeiU in the condition of thote alrea^ m 
"■the colonies, so as to lead in time to their^emaaci- 
" paftom Through a similar progress, the pea- 
** santry of our own country and of the greater 
" {Hilt of Europe have risen from the condition 
** of serfs to that of free labourers, by means 
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** of a dombfer of > iadul^^bc^ gra'&^ed frbin'tifaie 
" to time by tiie idast^rs theinselves,' ifterely 
'" from a regard to their own iiiterest. ' Ebrpe- 
" rie&ce taugHt ffeem that 'it was better policy to 
" bribe their Slaved ib be ihdiistiiotis, than to at- 
" tdrfipt cooiptilflioiil ; and from this motire, otie 
'• priiiitege haS'beencoiiferred'after another, till, 
" tn the endi bS. tb^ distinguished the condition 
'• of a eteve fca^ lifeAfe • ahnthilated.' Ttie siiine 
" 'causes iwill produce 'the samb eff^ctS' in the 
•• Weirt ifidies dSi in '£urop^j and however sibw 
" this progress may be siipposed to be; lustbry 
" demonstrates thatit ih flure and^imriable; for 
" along with the advancement of ' civilization, db- 
** mestic slavery has disappeared ib every comitry 
•* where it has notbeehkept1a.UVe^if}iet'by the 
*' practice of endaving prisoners taken iiiWar, or 
" by the importiition of* Slaves froni cdutotries 
" where that practice subsists, ^ese views have 
" been 80 often explained to the public, that no 
^' reak' <}f commofi i^OFmation and of a decentTe- 
" gard tio truth^'coidd have represented thbtix as 
" implyipg indifference to the c<mtinu^nce oiT 
" Ne^ Slavery." > 

The language used in Parliament by Mr. Wil- 
berforce and the other leading Abolitionists, dur- 
ing the nineteen years of discussion which pre- 
ceded the Abolition of the Slave Trade, wHIbe 
found to accord witb that of the African Institu- 
tion in i^ld, which hasju^t been^uoted. 
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<?p,tjj«v '}9^ ^ April, 179f. Mr. Wiiterforce 
q^^^e&^lo^ing, tfaJD of Fc«soi4Pgi m opposition 
t9,;^w BI^If^^at, fhat %a. imtoiedi^e Ab^lilioii of 
^e S^ye^.^ra^Q, byifli^l^Ew^g the colosaat lo' 
g^lg^res, v^^uldpr^ifeat |he enactm^t of Jaws 
fjff„th,^ protectijpHfiflf tthe:Sl^y«,'suid thCTsby re-' 
tf^:^^, melioration; ({ftiti^i;cQOditA)n:--T" B^ 
^f ,j^^,ji^i)st,;r^eat it,: t^s, phm pf amtending the' 
^,'^,^u9,^on oftlf^ SlaTe^i:iao4|se!»vriQg.t;beii: good 
" ifr^tD^t.by laws, was not jaefficaciouB oa\y, 
f ,|>ut.i^afe. Ueeatered his, protest againet the' 
" fatai cc^Sjpquences wiiic^ might result from it ; 
*,* and! called, on. those who:wer«; iqo&t imme- 
ff,;4iat^l3f:>: in^r«>|ted in the que^Kqi, to lend 
f'tib^jr, a^clou^ att^^on to hiv argument- The, 
fj.'fiegroj^.were creature^ like, ourselves; . tiey 
*', h^l|i^ same, feeling^, and even stronger a£fec- 
'Vjtions than our^own ;. bpt .their minds were un- 
f , JL^foictned, and their moral characters were 
,'^,,aU9gether deboai^d. Men in this state were 
'.'..^ajlmost iDcapnoitated forthd flnjpym«ntof civil 
**. right^. '■ In order to become fit for the enjny- 
", meat of these, they, ipust in B(uae measure be 
" restored to that level irom which Uiey had been 
'y-fp :^>i8tly and craelly degraded. To give 
".Iheirpi a po:wer, of appealing to the laws, would 
**,,be,^ ai^aJf^io them a sense i^ the dignity i^ 
" [th^ir nature. The first return of life, after a 
"i ffW9V^ 'w^^ coiantcmly a convulsion, dangerous 
" at once to the .pEU'ty and to all around him. 
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*' Sock, in ttw case of tiie Sl&ves. he . Ssared xta^t 
" be the cansequ6nce of a sudden doD^MUuoa- 
" tioaof the co^scioane^ of civil lights; ' Telfi 
" was a feelmg" it ^ff-oiUd be dangennu to imparf,' 
" till you should release them fTomsachhiimi- 
" liating and ignominious distinotipns, as with 
"1batcoesoiou8B«ss they' would not'endare. i¥od' 
'* must condu<;t'them to the situation,' having first 
" prepared them.for it^ and not bring the'Bitna- 
" tiontothem> To be udder'Uie p'roteQtion<'of 
" laws was, iti factj 'tobe a ftiseman; and to 
" unite slavery and : freedom in one condition, 
" was a vain attempt ; they were, In fact, incom- 
" patible, and oould never coalesce. With this 
" system, which ha thus condemned/ h6. unshed- 
" to contrast tie AMitiofh whidi was eiMcf^ suck 
" an agent, if he might so express himself, as the 
" nature ^ t^ case required. Alt hopea 6f supplies 
" front the coast.being c»toff,$reedingw<tuiSibeaee^ 
'' f(3rth:becomQa,gtneral.Q^BCtQf.atteMiQa, thc.f^e^ts- 
" of vshick vBott^.not be cohfinad.'mare^ to.thoisb 
" greater, articles of, better feoding.imd mid^^.dis^ 
'.'-.dpiMey but wauld.aiiend to mnaanerabU. otkirpxr^- 
" tidaUiKSi vjkiek tm act of Assemi^ ^ouid neither 
" spec^tar enforce." '<■'■,-- -■'• ! ; '" 

.On jthe 2d of ApriU 1792, we &id the foUowing- 
passagesma speech of the same gmtlem^^-^- 
"' Aikf what I have said,'i am not afraid of being" 
" (told I'idesign tp enianipipata thf Slaves; - XwiB ■ 
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*f.i}Ot^ itaidfied, (teiiy that Llvidi to imp&itto them 
^'tlie:i9fe8smgB:.<i)fi£reed«nn, TWbois tbete that 
*f know«;ttisir vahie, but must ym with me in- 
" thi^. desire? vButithefrtodom ImeaD,.ia tiiat 
" ofithiob, a^pieaent^theyi aliisl are not cBpaUe. 
*f -True Jliberty i» the chUd of reapon and of order ; 
*f \ir\St indeed, a plant of celestial growth, hvX the 
" soil must be prepared for, its reception; ha that 
" woQld see it flourish and bring forth its proper 
" fruits* must not think it sufficient to let it shoot 
" &s it will in unconstrained licentiousness. 

I *.* Iiuxiiviantia icompescet, nimia aspera rano 
- bievabit cultn, yiitate carentia toilet. 
i" Would yon, 'then.: impart to them these in- 
'*^timablebeaefits,-^.take away that cause which 
*^ at p^ieot ebstruets their introduction." 
:..,\ V i ^;j^;. '.: »■ ■:■■,:■ * .; . • -• 

'^ iifhutfely qickntywleclge t|tat the cdttpiderktion' 
** ctf'ihe'i plaiiter'e'l>enefit, from stopping the im- 
f pii^tibDB^ dots iiot interest me, in any degree, 
'f BO m^cb asthitttbJie thence derived by the un- 
"'%ttppy Slaves/ JLosiag,^ '.by degrees, the painful' 
** lepollfdetioh of their ndtive and early connexions, 
*\ ^cinceiving new- attac^m»its to .their dweUiRg- 
" places, to their families, to their masters, they 
** would gradually rise in the scale of beings ; no 
** longer ready every moment to start into insur- 
" lections, they would cease to be the contintifd- 
". lobjects of the planter's jealousy and siisfticion ; 
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" it would be no Imgn aeoestttry forthagaisnd 
" safety to extinguish in them the principle <^ 
" mohJ agency; they would feel moreTespectable 
"in themaelveB. and be Djoie respected by 
*:* others, and!, fy degreett the harsfmess t^ VuSr 
" pratnU hmidagt bang transfiirmed irUo the mitdne^ 
" of'pattiaTchal sermiude, the^ would become capable 
" of stUl greater blessutgs and more ennoblmg privi- 

"itget." . . . .; 

On the nth of April, 17S6, Sir Philip . (theB 
Mr.) Francis, in proposing a Bill "for the Regu- 
" lation and ImproTement of the.GondMon of the 
f SMavea in the West Iitdiea/' .(which was. sup- 
ported by BOtte.of the Abolitionists, b\it oppp^^d 
by others as being incapable, of producing it^ in* 
tended effect without a total Abolitim.of the SI&V& 
Tc^dEv) said— r" Instead of. bad Staves, . I w.0Mld 
'.' in^^ the N^groe^ good serrantsi I : am sure 

V t^at the , mp;H»r;fli profit, on tl^^ "^hqle. wq^ld 
V'STo^i'Y'it^tbQ &^49m«suiidith^t,e7^ h^i^tn^s 
^' yi^«ld.biEs,ffifln4«*l ty;it. A :g9o4 m^^ster m^ea 
";a gTiftd.^ftpytWtM^^iWw-Per**- Bm ;we,^e, yet 
", at,tpo>£rest 9. distance from tl^is hu^i^le j?.t»te 
" of inaprpTement. I ()P iiot aim at it i^nie- 

V .4i4^ly- Then vfh^t i^ it yo? propose 1 1 mean> 
" J^ir^ generally, in the first mstance, to allow, the 
" Negroe,?^, erery benefit and advantage coippa- 
" tible with a rational and profitable demand C'. 

V their service.; to mend, their actual conditif^ 

" to.prepqr^ thept gra^ual^ for a bejUe;r situation . 
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''and -to-mola r&em lupoiie^of bi^er i^nmre- 

'^>m^J^'*''--\ ■'' ■■■■-.i''. ■■'• ''■■-■■ :.'■.. \ ■: ■• 

!Oll^th&3dof>Jul7, 1804^th9 BisfavpoeSt.A«ipb 
^e the ffdkiwii^' expktnation, in. annr«» to an 
obs^ri^Uimvaat-tbeunniiedi^' emtwoipfttioh vif 
titelG^es >ff^'^ tltDden^tood to bd thie object €£ the 
&$att^ of the BUI for, t%e Abolitioii of« tbeu^I^ve 
4lntd|e :*-^'^Jife had been nixrch^nulwoi!|cc4ted^uf 
•* it was thought that he had any view toiarthei:' 
** coas^uences tb^' the Abolitioii bf tHi Sbtre 
'^Tnide. He toM^ that opportunity of-:deolaribg 
" that, iQ hid opinion, that event would gntdually' 
"produce all the araelibration in the state and 
'^' condition of African Slaves that was practicable* 
** or, indeed, d«airable. afid that he locAied to no 
*^ forther consequences whatever" : >. ; 

On the 30th of May, 1604, Mr. Waberforee 
stated, that '* after the question of AbolititHi was 
''' disposed of, mu^ mhsequent meaauns noid he left 
** witk 0K Carnal AssemMiea theimehjes, tatd mth 
** (AeMi ft wotild rut how far the condition of -the 
" Negroes iww capable" of-' gr^tr* improvemeiti. It 
" was not ^r in those wh^' opposed the Abolition,' 
** to cbiilfbuiid it with the question of emaiicipa- 
" tioiH With which, in the first instance, it has no 
'* itnn^dtate connexion."— —In the same dd>ate, 
he. observed^' " Lfct the Abolition once taite 
" place ; }frt it be established that tiiere shall be' 
" no ' other mode of keeping up the numbed of 
"Negroes bat byencouraging their increase in 
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^ the respective islands,! aod th«i the m^tera 
-*' must feel an interest of the strongest kind to 
^'/encourage their' protection and support. -No- 
^ thing.short of this could correct the evils and 
I -^ remove the miseries connected with the system 
** as it now existed." 

On the 28th of February, 1805, Mr. Wilberforce 
«aid» " He had endeavoured, on various former 
*' occasims, to impress upon the House, the ad- 
'*rVantage8 likely to result from changing this 
^* system, by showing that the Abolition of the 
" Slave Trade from the coast of Afriea would have 
^ many very beneficial effects. It would maJce 
f it the obvious interest of the master that the 
- ^f Slave should be kept with as much care as pos- 
V? sible, bedause his pbce could not be supplied ; 
" aAer this, meaos would, of course, be adopted to 
."'idkB care of the health of every Negro, and also 
■'X of bis moral improvement ; encouragement 
' f would be given to marriage, and other legiti- 
."■mateobjects would, be pursued, by which titiey 
, «f wciuld become populous, industrious, intelligent, 
^ moral, and happy ; by which we should have a 
;** powerful, though laborious and obedient pea- 
" santry, instead of a degraded race of beings, 
" aatuated only by brutal impulse." • • • 
" Aiidbere he did not wish to avoid that part of 
** the Bul^ect on which the opponents of the Abo- 
" litibn dwelt so much, he meant the eventual 
^ emvicipatioaofthe Negroes in tha West Indies. 

D 
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*' He had nerer concealed that his hope was, that 
*' such mtght.be the ultimate elfect of the abolition 
" of the African importation, but that was a period, 
" the disUmce of tvkich he hadneoer attempted to ad' 
" culate, although his opponents bad diarged him 
" with having it immediately in vievr^ Had that 
" been his object, or even his hope, be should' not 
" deserve-the word ' humane' to be added to Ins 
" views, but a shorter one. and that was the word 
" * mad,' ought to be applied to lis object: • Bat 
" although he felt that the immedtate.emraicipa- 
" tidn of the Negroes in tbe-West Indies could' not 
" be expected, £or that before tlie];i could be 5t 
" to receive freedom, ft would be ibadn'eBS to 
"attempt to give it'tothem', yet be owned He 
" looked forward, and so, he hoped; did'^tiiany 
^' others, to the time when the Negrabffi in ' the 
" West Indies should have the full enjoyraenifi of a 
'*' free, moral, industrious, and- happy peasantry.'" 
On the 10th of June, 1 806. Mr. Box (alluding to 
the increase of the Black population in North 
America, since the Abolition of the Slave Trade) 
said, " As that is the part of the woi-ld where po- 
*' putation proceeds more rapidly than in ^y 
*' other, and as we know that withia the last 
" twenty years the popuUuicHi of Whites has 
" doubled, and that of Negroes very <Qe'aily' so, 
" without importation, it afibrds, I witioot siay a 
" damning, bat a blessing proof, ibaiAjtii adopting 
. " a similar coiltse. woold- - ultimately paroduoe the 
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** happy efifect of a gradual ffTumc^MtMn. of increas- 
" ing population, of enabling Negroes to acquire 
^' property as the reward of long servitnd^^ and 
" thus place these islands in a state of safbty be^ 
** yond any thing that could be done by fleets ot 
" armies." 

Inthesame debate, the present Marqws of Lan^- 
downe (then Lord H. Petty) said, " The Right Hon. 
" Gentleman who has just sat down, in referring 
"to what I said, has misunderstood ine. He 
" says that I spoke of free labour, and' from 
"■ thence not only drew a conclusioa in favour of 
*■' the Abolition of the Slave Trade, but also'for the 
** emancipation of the Negroes. Now, Sir; ^f he 
" means that I am of opinion that the immediate 
" Abolition of the Slave Trade should beaccom- 
" panied by a proclamation, granting immediate 
*• fteedom to the Slaves in the West Indies,! can 
** assure him I have no such wild, irrational, or 
** impracticable idea. But if he means that I 
" look to the Abolition of the Slave Trade as likely 
" nitimately to produce emancipation, I certainly 
" do copceive it possible, by amending the situa- 
" tion of the Slaves, and by the progreswce im- 
" provement of ikeir mmds, moral character, and 
" habits, as far as thof are capable ofimpmvement in 
" suck a state, that thof should pa^s from akcoery to 
"free labour, as they become Jit for iU In that sense, 
" and m that sense only, I look for the emandpatum 
*'ofthe Negroes." 

P.* 
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The foUovitog remarks were made by Mr. BEtr- 
ham, Id the same debate, aad, together with those 
of Lord H. Petty, were alluded to by Mr. W. Smith, 
W expressing correctly the views. of the Aboli- 
tioQists : " As to the Slaves obtaining the condi- 
" tion of free labourers, I am not one of those 
<' who deprecate the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
" on a prospect of any evils arising from that coa- 
" ditioD of free labour which may be the result of 
" it That, however,, is a state of things not to 
*' be brought forward by any act of Parliament 
♦.' here, but preparation mutt be made for U by roi- 
" dering the Slaoes fit far frpedom, and: that mutt 
" be accomplished gradually, by granting tkevt, from 
" time to time, as mucf^ fl-cedom as thty can bear, 
" until th^ all become Jit. for it ; but th&f should not 



Mr. Wm. Smith. " I do hope, Sir, that after 
" this night v/e shall hear no more of that silly 
" calumny, that we are aiming at the immediate 
" euMmcipation of the Slaves in the West Indies, 
"which, for the last eighteen, years, has been 
" regularly fasteued upon us ev^ry time the Abo- 
" lition of the Slave Trade has been proposed, 
" and as repeatedly denied by us, but which, 
" with an ioflexible untiaimess (not to ca]l it by 
" any other name) has still continued to be im- 
"puted to us. It has been repeatedly stated by 
" UB, that the emancipation of the Negroes in, the 
•* West Indies, makes no part of tbe f}b|ect we 
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*' hay« «i view ih the Abolition of. the Afiieaa' 
" Slave .Trade, in a^ other smie ^an tka u>AtcA 
"bagbeerisowellejjdainedl^ the Noble hori (Lord- 
V Hi Petty) and. amtker geatiemun, wAon J ant 
" Jn^fH^to eaU TB^ Jriendj Eutd I do hope that "we* 
" shall escape, the repetition of this calumny." 

Id thesame debate, Mr. Fox said, " 3ut here- 
"it is necessary for me to observe, that some- 
'' gentlemen have unaccountably misconceived 
" Ep^ meaning on the subject of slavery ija the 
'f Wi^t Indies. Some have conceived an opinion 
" that I had said something in favour of the emftn'^ 
'4 cipatiqn ' of the S}a.vea there. I certainly . aud 
" nothing for that emancipation, neither did I say 
" any thing against it, but now I will add a word' 
*f, to that part of the sabject." [Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded.to argue that, with proper treatment, the 
Negroes would ao multiply, that their number 
would be greater than would be required for the- 
cultivation of the idands ; and. those who were 
not wanted might be sa&ly emancipated and sent 
elsewhere. He then repeated that the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade and the emaOcipatioD of the 
Slaves were two . points totally distinct ; and he 
remarked that, if the AboUtion of the Slave Trade 
coijld not.be accomplished without the consent of 
the: planters, there was ample proof' that it would 
never be accomplished at all.] " But with re* 
" gard to emancipation, I perfectly agree in what 
'' has been said, that the idea of an Act of Par- 
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*'' -liammt to tmandpats the Skmes in the. West IndieSf 
*Mtintiam tie consent and concorrbn* peel- 

*-' INe ^P >ALb PARTIfiS CONCBRNED, BOTH IN THIS 

^^ooontbyand iNTHAT, wouW DOt oiily be mis- 
'-'' (diievbuft in its consequetices, but totally' extra- 
" vagapt in its conception, as well as impracti- 
^'Cabldin its ekecution, and therefore I see no 
" good in discussing that point. The Abolition 
*' of the African Slave Trade is what I hope will 
"sooft be accomplished; but the emancipation 
'' oJF SJaTOS, or the end of slavery in the West 
"■Indies, is what I cannot hope to see; Bui if I 
"Were 'Sure it would never haVe that effect, I' 
"should tiot be the less zealous in the cause in 
'' which I am engaged, because the Abolition of 
"the Airioan' Slave Trade would be the accom- 
"■ pUsbmeut of a great and good work, even if it 
">«boiiid nevet be' followed by the Abblitiou ot 
'^ slavery ittthe West Indies;" 
■'■10th Feb.. 1807. Lord Grenville was "glad to 
<<< find that the opponents of the measure were . 
*^ nearly reducedto one argument, and that was, 
^ that the Bill did not extend to the emancipation 
•* of the Slaves already on the islands. The at- 
**■ tempted application, however, of the same Jus- 
" tice and humanity to both cases, resolved itself 
^' into this. In abolishing the Trade; we did-jus- 
** tice to the inhabitants of Africa, who were the 
" parties aggrieved ; but in giving liberty to the 
" Slaves on- the islands, vie should do the greatest 
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"Af/iuftee ta '^em, m givmg' them that toMch Iheg 
'*'\vBbiM «oA knbw hoia. td uip, and which would 
" ODly^beprodilctiVe to thetn of iojui^^ That 
** liberty, the blessings' of which we were enabled 
" properly to estimcde and appreciate, wotdd be to 
"" tiiem, m tAe«r »tt^ of ignarimce and barbarism, ■ 
"' fimwnof the most baleful nature." 

-On the 33d of Feb. 1807, Lord Grey (then Lord 
Rowick) said, " We have been told that if this 
■"be considered ' afi a measure of justice, ,we do 
" not follow up our own principles, for if slavery 
"be' in itself unjust, wa ought to abt^ish it alto- 
" getber. -4 think it sufficient to say, ttiat the 
" result of this measure will, I trust, lead to the 
'*' Abolition of Slavcty, encouraged and assisted hy 
•" such regulatioDfi as the wisdom of Parliament 
** may afterwards think fit to adopt I trust that 
" h^ this measure aUtoery will gradually wear out, 
^* without the inmutUate intervention of any poaitioe 
" late', in like manner as took place in the states of 
"■CfreeoeaiDd Rome, and. some parts of modem 
*' Burppe, whfeie Slai«9 haie been permitted to 
M.winrkout andpurcb&Be tbeii ovra freedom, and 
. '* that such regulations may be adopted as faara 
<* been in some of Uie Spanish and Portuguese 
-"'€ol6nies/^ [Lord H. further illustrated this by 
refetieAoe to some parts of the United States, and 
then observed,] ^' But the Abtdition of Slavery tnuaC 
" be gpactualfy wid itot iuddbrUy tffccted, and this £«(£ 
'**^a the principlef of justice td the pltuUers, and alg» 
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^ to the Slavet t/t&nselves. For, in the ppektnt re- 
'* duced circumstances of the Siaces, to propose fAecr 
" immediaU enumcipation, would be taproduce horrors 
*' sitmlar to those which have alr&i^ haj^pened at 
•^ S(> Dommgo. ,, . f, ■-..,■ 

On the 17th of March, 1B07, Earl Percy moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the graidualvAbo- ' 
litioQ, of- Slavery. His. plan was, that all cbil- 
dren boro after a oer$a£a time ^ould t>e declfUK4 
fr^e. Sir C. Pole said, " that, hie rejoiced, tjhat 
" this measure had been brought forwa^^d tUus 
" early, because it showed the cloven foot ,wl^h 
'* had been attempted .to,.be concealed; h^ be-' 
** lieved that tfais.'vfl^as one main object inijvjewby- 
*' tlie Abolitionists,"' &c. Mr.Wilber/ott^.and 
"itlmt, had the motion proceeded froiia;atle«B re-- 
't Bpectable quarter, be shoiAld, haVe been fks. glad- 
'Vaa the Hon. Baronet,, that it tmd been ittad^ ;- 
'* becayse it woold shew that he and 4hoee..^ho- 
" thought with him made the diatinotioh bcit;i«<»tt' 
" the Aboliticin.of&e Trade said -the, emaaeqatiim' 
'^.ofMkeSiaoe^/.emdinot orihf abtiam^Jrom.prppotmg- 
'*the tatter, but mere rea^ tO: ngfid such a prppotiti^- 
" when made by. others. . How much soever be 
" looked forward with anxious expectation JiQtb^- 
"'period.wben the Negroes might .with, satiety :be' 
" liberated,r-rh^; knew' tfe© well the efiect^srbich 
" the long continuance of abject. slavery proAuced, 
" upon, the hilUnaA mind, to think of ,^eir. to- 
<« mediate emancipation-^ mieasur6,,>vhie^i\at 
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':* the {uresent mmi»nU wwld be uj^vwiouft to tb^ 
" and ruiaoHB to the Golonies. Hband thQEie. y^ho-^ 
" wted with him were satisfied- Jvitb haviug; 
" gtujoued gQ ,o])ject which: w^ safeljr att^ab^e ;■ 
"they had al^prays decl^fed; what he ^ow ,][:«- 
"peated, that .tt)e ^le point whi<^ th^y: badn* 
" ctieu? was, the A^oHtion oftk& Slaoe Trade, arid not 
" thfi emqjKipalion of the $laipea,.. ,The.«nfa4e$ of, t^ 
" 4J>oUtimi,hi^,djo,cy» ,coi^omd£dihp9titO}OiO^ 
"-th^_0rie7ifls of (Ae Abolition ^odMw^n di»f«|gifMA<d 
".(AefB." ... , ■ ■..,.:■.,,-.■: 

Mr.. 3beridan ^pr^sed,. ^t.sonie lepgth, his 
ap|>r««batipi} of I^rd I^ercy'sjiiotion. After which 

. M?,7WilberforQe, in ex[)}anatioQ». " denied evcB' 
'Vha^ng difvavowed.his.vfish that f];eedoj)a fdioold 
" berult^mately cpmjTii^ii<^t^d to the Slaves. He 
"dft^^ted the di?(!U8sioft at ^prftB^pJ, bec^se 
"jheJopk§d^ to th^.gradual imj^vemctut of , t^eic 
" minds, and to the diffusion among them of tho;Be 
*; dipnieS;tio jcharitifis, wfaioh, would render t^em 
'•.np^MrefitthjMi. he feared they now were to befur 
';;ei9^qi|»|tipo. , , ■ , 

. ,Mr. WilbeTfbTce,,:in his'M ^tter to.^e Free^ 
faoldei^.and,(^ber Inhabitant qf Yorkshire," pubr 
lishfdjp 1607, .Cpage&,25@ to 259J notices the; 
chf^rg^ ^^p: Bgtdpat the Abolitionisms, of aiming, 
ajt;»nj^^fe^einancipation..a^d atsp the charge of 
incon^stency preferred against them for, .no; Iidt. 
n^edit^ly emancipating the Sl^yes. He. denies 
the focnuT, apd reAiteS;,UieJatter by the s^ime 
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ai^tiieBtB wbidk fattve be«a extmotdd i^on his 
speeches m^ the prei^ednig p&ges; and' he «on-' 
cludM tha8-^"lt (i 6. liberty) is indeed a ' plant 
'*-of eel6sti^:gFovth,"but'tbe soil aftd climate 
"ttiuMte pt'epare'd for its reueptionjor it wiUnot 
"^biing fortli its pfoper ttiMa. 'Thebe are fraits, 
'^■ilitfl which «U1? pooirdftgtkdedNegm Slavds 
" arainyet ineipableof enjoyihg. To grant it 
"tA^thi^tti'imliiedifltely, votild/be-to enewe not 
•"©niy ttocii'WaSter'B'ttiiai ■birt'theip 6wni A^cei-- 
" tain previous course of discipline is necessary.' 
'^liiey must be trained and edocated for this 
" most perfect state'of manly maturHy ; and, by 
*"4'Siflgnlar felicity of coincidence, the stopfHige 
"'of idl further importations from Africa, VlthaU 
" the -consequences which it introduces- ih its 
■' train. Is (fte very ^ort»st and sqfest'path bjf raAicA' 
*" iht Slactis Dan tratiel to' the etgoyt^att of true U- 
"'iierty.-" ■■■''■■■■ ■ "'■ ■ ■-■• ' ■ ■ ' 

■'To'revert, hoWeteTjltftliequbtatioft tnadefrom 
Mr. Stephen's ^'Reasonsfbr a Gtener^l Registry." 
In that passage, it is stated how desirable it is 
that' the inasters should b^ the ^ willing instru- 
mehts br authors" of the freedom; of tite Slarts^ 
He now contends that the consent of Hxr local le- 
^iil&fures in the Lejgislative Colonies is kt tio de- 
gtiee-necessary or deso-aWe, in icarTying into effect' 
a liW^ to be imposed by the British Parliament ; 
and he' advances the extraordinary position that 
^e meliorating laws should be executed by per-' 
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sons not having any icH^kilticj^' of -ttie-'eiWwm-' 
stances or habits of Slaves, in Dthfer wbrds; by 
perftct strangers. ' ■ - 

To adaiit that the consent 6f the local legisla- 
tures 'was dbsolutefy necessary, ^onld fo<e td aihnit 
that Parliament had passed resections "vbieh it 
was not in its power to enfot^Ce. -Birt: to as^rt 
that their consent is not tfeirfrad&,i» to advance 
(to say the least) a very ^xthtordinaify proposition. 
Let it be supposed 'thai an 'Act iif ParKaftient 
should bepassed, imbodytng theclatisfes' of thd 
Trinidad 6rder, and that PatMmertt bhouTd re- 
quire such-Act to be received as law inihe'West 
Indian Colonies. Thepritctical oppdsitibn of tbb 
West Indians might be tWoftild. They tnight 
deny the right of Parliament to enact ^cfa a law, 
as involving the general question of interrialint^r- 
ference; and in thatcase, their opposition would 
be directed, not against the details, tut against 
the authority of the law; On the othet- hand, 
Aere might be a general indispAsitiort t6 facilitate 
the practical execution of the law j and if that 
were the case, it might be difficult 't!6 devise the 
machinery of such a law, so as to pi'oduce those 
beneficial consequences fot which ii had been 
framed.' In this reasonihf, it is nOt 'meant tcJ l)e' 
implied that, if permanent Contumadious resistance 
were to take place; it migth not be necessary f o 
interfere — ^whether such interference were in the 
character of enfotxement of law* or of punishment' 
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^y^s, hoT^ev^r abstractedly undesirable, mighjt be 
most necessary to be adopted. - But all that is con: 
teaded is, th^t the' praptical difficylty incident to 
a forced legiB^tioft/sUpiild, ,l3¥ .avoidejl, by every 
€#3rtwlycbir^^Epii £^4 tein^raiic^.can suggest , 

yJLet it not be Bi^ppo^, however, fof one mo- 
m^ntt l^batM.isJhe.o^ct of this pubUcation, to 
imply that those enactments which form part of 
the l^iinidacl Ofder in Council ought not to be 
adopted, in spirit, according to local circum- 
s.t^C^, by the various legislatures throughout 
the ^e£it Indies. Its object is to shew, that those 
e^actm^tts being so adopted, all has been done wh|ch 
c£ui in prudence anjl justice be at,tenipted for tbC 
pre^nt. , The, result must be^th^ wprlf of^time,, 
9nd- the iiQpatience of benevolence must yield to. 
the laws of nature. With respect to the mode in 
which the practice adoption of these measures 
by the JLegislatures is to be compassed, itis only^ 
necessary to repeat, that every effort which reasoa 
and temperance can suggest,, should precede any 
ilieas.ures of direct authority. 

.^ But ^lere may be still those who will contend 
for instantaneous and compulsory legislation^ and 
yt^o, will enquire. Has not such legislation taken, 
place in T^nuiad ? The ^swer is— first, that 
tpode of legislation was the undisputed consti- 
tutional mode : it has never been pret^ded that 
the authority of any body competent to enact laws 
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was supersede^ iii TritucUtd . by the {na«lisr o^ 
JEui order in Great Britain.. AQyd^ aecpn41y,,th« 
previously exUtbg state of law' in Trimdad, and 
the hbb^s of the conmuttity founded upon it, 
did much more nearly. approach to the spirit of 
the clanses in the Trioidad Order in Council diap 
will be found to be the case %n any other West 
Indian Colony. ' ^ 

■ Mr. Stephen has t&km .especial care, ifi.tbif 
pamphlet, to bkild together tvoquestioiis v^hick, 
4n all practical discussions respecting, the ful^ 
ment of the Resolutions of the House of GoOiDions 
in 1823, ought, in equity, to'be kept distinct ami 
separate, namely, the question of' Slai^ery. in the 
West Indies, and the question of the ConimenntiJ 
Monopoly given to the Weit Indian Colbnies> 
If there w«e not a single Slave in theWes^ 
Indies, the West Indiana might, protest, ex-ftvie, 
a^inst any relaxation of duty; < whether, wth re- 
-spect to East Indian or to fweign ^gar, on the 
ground that sugar cultfvation. in the West Indian 
Islands had been fostered by British Act8> )iftm 
itfae prin^ple of monopoly, and diat it ;woul4^ 
therefwe, be unjust to diep&rt from that principle 
unless in the most cautioutt^ aud progressive maor 
iier:-->-tLich monopoly being founded' 09 the prinr 
ci[de. that the, artidfifl produced wete .tfce- result 
of ca^tal and industry exclusively British, uid 
being pfocisely dni^t^ous to that monopoly which 
e^tiste wkh respect toiarticleti of British growth. 
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On the other hand, the AboIitioniBts might arg:ue, 
ex-part^ that it Was uowise and contrary ta sound 
prindples of political economy, to maintain the 
West Indian monopoly any longer, and tlutt it. 
was clearly right to diminish the duties on East . 
Indian and foreign sugar. It would not be in- 
consistent to assert that the West Indian Colonies.- 
ought not to have a monopoly, and, at the same 
time to contend that the planter ought not. to be 
deprived of the services of bis Slave without com- 
pensation. Indeed, if the monopoly were re- , 
moved, any diminution of labour would only pre- 
judice the pla^iter the more, and give him a stiQ 
stronger claim for compensation ; — such compensa^ 
tion being limited to .that point where necessary 
and humane regulation ends, and where coiii- 
pulsory substitution of money for labour begins. 
- But what remedies does Mr. Stephen propose 
with reference to-the existence of slavery in these 
Colonies ? His first recommendation is, to dimi- 
nish the duty on !^8t Indian sugar, wbidi, it 
mnst be remembered, is prepared by men, if not; 
in a state <^ slavery like that of the African • 
blacks in the West ■ Indies, yet under circum- . 
stances of unequivocal coercion, and absence of 
any thing like the idea which is conveyed by the- 
term: "freedom" to the mind of an Englishmabi - 
His second recommendation is, to admit the im- 
port of sugar raised in foreign oolonies, where not 
only the evil of shivery as a ncogniaed state 
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tsoBts, but where that atiite is ac^rayfttfid twwty- 
fi^d by the io^EoduQtKw 9f if«^j£ttave9>:in^0ther 
of pertnilted; or of , illi<a^ )«!^^ft^jt,iQS. .iS^ijcan 
he recoticilc it to hii}iBcAf tO: ^8t4m frpjin t^'SUgar 
of A Bridsb ptantatipu, :oa. a ptincif^^ pf ^yation 
to himself, iiivohiag:caUmUyt& the .producer of 
that Britiah plantation sugai;, »td ,yet tO'tadulge 
in the luxilry of foreign- Slstve 9qgRr>for>tbe' be- 
nefit of thie foreign producer ?;. , ii 

The foltowing statement will justify the ;inipu- 
tation of thift' intention .tOi him. . Jlijir. I^tepben 
expresses' hiiQself favourably towEU'ds! tl^ -now 
system of colo[^alpolicy»:which the ;ntea^Te^ «f 
the- last Session have iiltroduced,: HeiQc^fftitses 
that! he is almo^ a convert to that sy^t^^^. ]He 
says, *'Iiet :me not,be'UQderpt<>od,:tbea, ^.poa< 
M>denining in the, abstiftct. these ;neW; priof^es, 
*' or t^e appiying them, if igipartiaUy do^iiBy to 
"our colcniai trade and navigatioij.".; Heithen 
.^roceeda tp ^how U)at their, ai^;iiQat:^0Ftfb.4l(v;iot 
beea> impttrtta), iji thq,followiBg.pai^ge>.::i.'^]Un- 
'" happily* this g?eal cpmiperpiaJ, wd'inantinie 
V revolution' had some awkward- rf^i^f^tions, 
*' some striking departures from it? lo^'prin- 
" oiples, and exoeptions to ite own rufegjj.,aiHi 
"upon' ev^ry ome;of these, We^t Indian .iateuepts, 
" and West Indian views, were so legiiilyvWfittee, 
" that if the West Indian Committee had aa.^ in 
" council witb thp Board of Trade, and .gnid^d-lts 
" resolutions, the new oode could not have^t)««ii 
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Abetter fmmed for the gratification of our planten. 
" The generat -principle is the ' JTaVourite maxim <^f 
" political -econoini^, that trade should be per- 
" fectly free. The coloniat monopoly *, thereforfc, 
f* ought clearly to have been abolished on both 
"sides; but it was. relaxed only where it was re- 
" sirictive on the planter, and continued only 
**'where itmside for his advantage. . He may now 
" sell his sugar where and to whom he pleases, 
".but theEn^ish consumers ar^ still' boundi as - 
' ** before, to buy it. Foreigners may bring us what 
" tiiey please, except any thing that West India 
** planters have to sell. As to protecttTe duties, 
** they should no longer have a place in our' Coa- 
" tom-house vocabularies ; the very name is here- 
*' tical by the new faith ; for eommerce can be 
" protected only 'by itself.' Ay, but our planters 
"" were here a little sceptical, and, thought that 
" 36#. per cwt: additional duty on sugar, and 
•• 84«. additional: duty on cofi^e, of fore^ growtl^, 
* would be better than theoretical security 
"against rivalship in the British markets^ and 
■ '" plmn men> perhaps, wilUsuspeot that they were 
" right; for they were humoured in this whim ; 
** and we are now paying on an aveiage itotq 42«. 
" to45«. per cwt. for sugar, which a year or two 
** ago we bought at an averts of from 27«. to 

* The DMiiopoly of the mothe^conntry as to the supply 
of her sttple anicles, may be considered' aa only parti^Iy 
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" 30«." If, therefore, the partiality of which he ■ 
■complains were removed, protective duties would 
" no longer have a place in our Custom-house 
" vocabularies ; " and, in that case, foreign sugar, 
grown not only by Creole, but by newly-im- 
ported Slaves, might be imported for the coa- 
sumption of the English people.. 

Mr. Stephen adverts to the expense sustained 
by the mother-country for the sake of the West 
Indian Colonies in time of war, and to the loss ol 
life incident to tiieir retention. Would not eight- 
tenths of that expense, if not the whole, have 
been incurred, had these Colonies been British 
Colonies with a free instead of a Slave population ? 
And was not that mortality during the war — a cir- 
cumstance incident to a state of war, rather than 
to a state of slavery? It was the value of these 
Colonies which attracted the efforts of the enemy 
towards them ; and if that value had existed in 
the absence of slavery, what cause would have 
diDiiaished.the mortality or the expense 1 

Mr. Stephen asserts that one of the causes of 
the poverty and diminishing value of the West 
Indian Colonies is the exhaustion of the soil, in 
consequence aS the want of manure, which arises 
from the substitution of the labour of men for the 
labour of cattle, and he also mentions the absence 
of necessary implements as a cause of the in-, 
creased expense of production in .the West 
Indies. If this were - the case, the first duty of 

X 
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the Abolitionists would have ^een to patilish' a' 
practical statement of the manner in which the- 
labour of cattle could be -substituted, with ad- 
vantage, for the labour of Slaves, and in which the 
employment of implements or machinery, would 
have superseded or diminished the intensity of 
mcmual labour now performed. Does such a 
publication exist ? It does not ; and the reason 
is, that ho man has be^i able to show the policy, 
in a pecuniary point of view, of making these pro- 
posed' alterations. More than two years have 
elapsed since the Society of Arts publicly offered' 
a premium of 50/. for the best essay on this sub- 
ject : and does Mr. Stephen think that, if he had 
been enabled to supply such an essay, he would 
not have done more to vindicate the purposes of 
practical humanity, than by venting denunciations 
against slavery as a state, — when, whether in 
theory or in practice, no man will be found to de- 
fend that state, except as one which has been so 
far fostered and confirmed by British legislation, as 
to require some principle of national ' compen- 
sation to be applied, should injurious conse- 
quences accrue to the property of those persons 
whose interests are involved in its continuance ? 
Does he really mean to maintain that the West 
Indians would pemumentljf adhere to this accursed 
system of davery, if the substitution of cattle, 
machinery; or implements, or the introduction of 
new management, could compensate to them for 
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th6 di£Pereace between the {Irice of Slave labour 
and the price of free laboiir.'prbduciDg similar, or 
neady sitoilar, results of production ? 

Mr; Stephen attempts to show that a principle 
of favouritism, with respect to the West Indian 
Colonies, has long prevailed in the measures of 
the Government ; and, as one instance in proof of 
t^is .assertion, be refers to the encouragement 
given to the West India Company. FrcHn the 
mode ot argument which he adopts on this point, 
he appears to consider that if a Planter, having, 
fpr example, two hundred Slaves, were to pay to 
an individual Mortgagee interest at the rate of six 
yet cent, on a debt of 20,000/. coupled with the 
necessity of not only consigning his sugar to such 
Mortgaged, but also of restricting himself from the 
production of any otheir article not equally con- 
signable, the Slaves on his estate would be in 
better circumstances than they would be if the 
West India Company gave him an opportunity of 
paying off his mortgage, by a fresh mortgage, at 
&ve or four per cent. In other words, Mr. Stephen 
would appear to argue, that the prosperity of the . 
Slave >i». coincident with the adversity of the 
Master. This ar.gument, indeed, is expressed by 
the Ab<^itionist8 In a somewhat different form. 
They reason thus : — ^We do not mean to sustain 
the proposition which you have ascribed to us ; 
but we mean to say, that the poorer the Pro- 
prietor of a sugar estate becomes, — the less aji- 
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afafanee he is enabled to receive, the greater tl« 
difficulties with which he is emlKirrassed,— th« 
sooner will be be obliged to givfrtp the eultivatioD 
of sngar altogether ; and in his abaodonmeDt of 
sugar cultivation is involved the intefest of hi» 
Skives. But tb^e gentlemen totally forget the 
misery and wretchedness to- which the Slaves 
nnst be exposed, when the only chance whieb 
remains for the Master to continue that cultiva- 
tion, which is his sole stake in life, is the keeping 
himself up to the level of average profits by over- 
working the Slave, whose extra' labour is t» 
supply him with the means of obtaining those 
profits. If the analogy of domestic agriculture 
be in »iy degree admitted, can any instance be 
shown in winch the live-stock of a distressed 
fantier has been better fed and better treated, or 
even bis labourers better paid, than those of a 
foriBer whose industry was successful and re- 
routierating ? The extreme Abolitionists also forget 
that to prohibit any thi^ of men, for such reasons, 
from -defiTihg benefit from those pecuniary fa- 
ciHticB which belong to a great and free country, 
is to ttake a sacrifice of principle for special pur- 
poses ; to work out the accomplishment Of a sa^ 
lutary end by unjustifiable means; which con- 
travenes the very essence of sound morality. 

One of the most popular and plausible a^^- 
nents which are empioyed against the West India 
interest, has been prudently omitted, or at least 
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*ery partially adverted to by Mr. Stephen. The 
wgumeDt thus passed over, is that which is drawD 
Awm the present state of Hayti*, as a .cooclusive 
proof of the advantage, rather than the detriment, 
which would accrue to the West Indies from the 
emancipation of the Slaves. It is prominently put 
forward, in the Second Report of the Anti-Slavery 
Sodety, published in 1824. and is probably the. 
most inconsequent. argument tha^ can be found ia 
any paper gravely submitted for the information 
of the public This Report alludes to the observa- 
tion frequently made by the West Indians, that the 
Negroes, when they become free, will n(H work; 
and that the exports from the West Indies wUl 
therefore greatly diminish; — a proposition fre- 
quently put forward in West Indian publications, 
and supported by arguments, if not of a ooftr 
vi^cing, of a very forcible nature, Thp, Report 
then puts into the mouths of the W^st Indians an 
assertion which they have never coupled with 
that proposition ; viz., that all industry and ex* 
«Ktion. on the put of the Slaves mad^ free, will 
be at an end, and that they will pierge again into 
the state of savages. At least, if such a proposi- 
tion ever has been maintained, it is so gratuitously 
absurd, that it was not worth while to advert to 

* la the Appendix will be ioiud a tabalar exhibi^on of the 
productB of Hayti, at present and at former periods, which will • 
■mpplf the best comineiitary upon the Tstidity of this argu- 
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il'as Wfaubstantke argument on the part of'tbe 
West Indian body. Id Hayti, all iodustry aitd 
-exertion in the production of sugar, formerly the 
-main export of that Island, ia at an end, at least 
"for all purposes of profitable exportation; and 
■yet tlie Slaves, so far from merging into the state 
of savages, carry on various processes of produc- 
tion with pecuniary advantage. If productive 
industry, whether casual or continuous, were to 
be considered as the sole test of ctvilization-r-in 
that case it might be contended, that • civilization 
had retrograded in Hayti within the last thirty 
■ years ; but such an opinion ought not to be ad- 
mitted without very careful qualification. A re- 
ference to the tabular statement in the Appendix 
will show that, in the space of one year (1789) 
the French part of St. Domingo shipped to France 
alone as much sugar as amounted in value to half 
the price which President Boyer is to pay to 
France for the fee-simple of the whole Island. 

It may be assumed, that the coerced atj|I 
qualified freedom in Hayti (for the freedom thete 
is but qualified and coerced) is a more hap^ 
state for the labouring free Black, than Slavery 
is for the Slave in Jamaica. Nor can it be de- 
nied that the capital of the former race of pro- 
prietors in that country, having been- usurped by " 
the Black race, may be beneficially employed ifi' 
their hands ; that is to say, the wealth created m^y 
be greater than the wealth consumed in it&pra- 
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ductioD. altbough the capital is not employed in 
the cultivation, of sugar, without which cultivatitm 
those former Proprietors would have been rumed, 
unless they had received compensation for its 
abandonment. Hayti may now be rich and pow- 
erful— she may become still more rich, and more 
powerful, under the operaticm of the new system 
of things, and independently of the exportation 
of sugar. But does this admission in any degree 
embarrass the maintenance of the proposition, 
that in our owA West Indian Colmiies, the truisfer 
of capital from sugar production to any other 
class of production, cannot be effected without 
such serious injury as requires compensation! 
With this axiom in view, it is not to be expected 
that the West Inditm Planters vnll accept ^e ex- 
ample of Hayti as an encouragement to press 
forward a state of- things, which, as far as the 
analogy of Hayti can be taken, will, lead to a 
discontinuance -of the piXKiuction of sugar. At 
least, they could not be expected voluntarily to 
press on this course, if compensation wevenot 
' secured to them, — until it cOnld be shown, on the 
one hand, that that species of production which 
has succeeded the production of sugar in Hayti, 
would prove so beneficial to tiiem, as to prevettt 
all the inconveniences of the change ; or, on the 
other hand, that their Slaves, when made free, 
would be more willing tO' submit to the exertion 
of sugar cultivation, than the freed Slavra of 
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Hayti bare been found to be. The Colonial.PFB-' 
prietor of sugar, as a British subject, has, an in- 
bei^ut right of employing his capital in the most 
fffoducUve manner. Can be with ji^stice be 
compelled to employ his capital less profitably, 
< vithQUt being compensated for the trans£er ? If 
:t^ principle, then, be applied to the state of 
, I^yti, we shall find that all those arguments - 
which bring forward the present state of that 
COHtttry as an imitable model, and as a rea0on to 
justi/y abolition without compensatton, are more spe- 
cJQus tkan real, and cannot be applied, with logical 
effect, in any closely-reasoned argument on the 
state c^West Indian Slavery. 

Keeping this principle in view, the reader 
wiU,t)e, more prepared to appreciate the weak- 
ness of the argument: contained in the following 
passage from the Second Report of the Anti- 
. Slavery Society : " But to console us under this 
" alarm, let us look again to Hayti. There the 
. " Slaves were to the-. fuU as depressed as our 
" Slaves now are, and much more tgnor»it. They 
" have been engaged also in a struggle for liberty, 
" through a long-protracted period of blood and 
" d^sojlatioui of confusion and anarchy. Twenty 
" years lOf sanguinary conflict, of the most bar- 
" -bariz;ing description, sometimes wiUi foreign, 
** sometimes with domestic enemies, were little 
" calculated, to train them to habits pf indp^^ry, ■ 
" OT to the. arts of peace. And yet wh^t dP "^fi 
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' witness in Uinr case ? They have contrived, 
' in the period which has since ek4>sed, at least 
* to maintain themselves without foreign aid. 
' Though it was necessary, and still unhappily 
' is necessary, to keep a large portion of the ablest 
' and most active labourers under arms, (who are 
'* of course sustained by the labour of the restj) 
' their own exertions have alone ministered to 
'' their subsistence, as well as defrayed the entire 
' expenditure ofthe state; They have not only 
'■' abundantly supplied their wants by their own 
' labour, but they have nearly, if not more than, 
'■' doubled their numbers in twenty years. And 
" while they have done tiiis, they have been ad- 
' vancing in intelligencoj respectability, and 
'* wealth. Schools have been multiplied among 
" them, knowledge has been widely diffused, the 
" arts of civilized life have been cultivated, the 
" reign of order and law has been established, secu- 
" rity has been given to property, and industry, 
" having its reward, has b^en pr(^p%8sively io- 
" creasing its boundaries. But, in r^fy to Vat, 
" we wc gracefy told, that the Haitians expect no 
" rngta: IJds is the dari spot in their condition, for 
" which nothtngciaicon^ettsaiein the ofe of a colmi&il 
" partistm. They may live in comfort, they may 
" be well fed and well clothed, they may multi- 
" ply their population, they may be free, united, 
" powerful, and happy, but all this aflbrds no 
" satisfaction, since they do not cultivate sugar^ 
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'■' and ciiltiv&te it in gangs, under the whip, as in 
" the Englitih islands. And yet, ^at they labour 
" sufficiebtly to supply all their reasonable wants 
" is evident from this, that the value of foreign 
" merchandise imported into Hayti, in the year 
" 1823, and consumed there (the whole of which 
" must have been paid for by the produce of 
' " Haytian labour) amounted, by the official returns 
" of that island, to three millions sterling." 

With reference to this subject, it will be seen 
how necessary it is to distinguish between the 
resolutions moved by Mr. Canning, and that 
moved by Mr. Buxton. The example of "Hayti 
would be a very fair example to be adduced by 
any person who was bound by Mr. Buxton's reso- 
lution, and by that resolution only. If Parliament 
stood only pledged to pursue measures with re- 
spect to the well-being of the Slaves (which was 
all to which Mr. Buxton's resolution pledged 
- them), there can be no doubt that, with due ma- 
nagement, the abandonment of sugar cultivation in 
the West Indies might be attended with a change 
which would operate the well-being of the Slaves ; 
but how does the analogy of Hayti meet that part 
of the resolutions of Mr. Canning which couples 
the well-being of the Slaves with *' the interesls'of 
" private proper^ ?" and how can any member of 
' Parliament, bound, and religiously bound, tvabide 
by the spirit of the resolutions moved-'byMr. 
Canning, to which such member personally con- 
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' isented, reconcile it to himself to bring forward tbe 
analogy of Hayti, as a proof that emancipatioa 
should take effect without adequate compensa- 
tion? If it can be shown (which it can to demoik- 

' stnttion,) that the change of the cultivation of an 

' estate from sugar to any other sort of West Indian 
produce, having exchangeable value in Europe, 
requiring less labour, and soil of a different qua- 
lity, is impracticable without ruin (as impracti- 
cable as it is for a Norfolk farmer to grow wheat 
with profit on the same land on which he did grow 
it with profit during certain periods of the war) ; it 
is really an appeal unwortHy of 'the character of 
those who make it with apparent sincerity, to cite 
the state of Hayti as an imitable example of an 

'early and unprogressive termination of slavery. 
All that is wanted to complete this part of tbe 

' argument, and to show the little tendency that 
exists in Slaves, when made free, to parsue tbe 

' cultivation of sugar, or even indigo (that is, of 
a production requiring steady continuous labour), 

' will be furnished by a careful examination of tbe 
tabular statement to be found in Appendix C. 
. On the questions of the national advantage of 
maintaining the West Indian Colonies, whether 
Slave or free, of their past or present value, or of 
the loss or advantage incident to their posses- 
sion, it is unnecessary to enter in this place ; — not 

, because the subject is not one of the utmost i^- 
^ortance to the practical politician, but becau9ft^t 
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u not DCMcessarilf conneieted with the praoticai 
questtOD f>S West Indism Slavery, as arising out 
of, th|9 resolutions of the House of Commons in 
1823. 

; It has already been shown diat, whatever the 
AbolitinMusts of the present day may contemplate, 
,the jUioUtiottists of 1807 contemplated slov and 
pirogcessive emaDcipation* that their reasoning 4»i ' 
that subject was sound and philosophical, and that 
the course best calculated to realize the views 
.which they entert^ned, is that which has been 
adt^ted by the government in fulfilment of the 
resolutions of May, 1823*. It is now necessuy to 
exaoune the question, whether compensation be 
due to the West Indian for his co-operation in the 
.progress of this national expenment, and whether 
the most satis&ctory principle of compensatlcm 
. bemot already introduced into Uie Trinidad Order 
ill CouncU. 

In the vduminous protests that have been re- 
peiv^d firoin Trinidad on the subject of the Order 
in Council, and which have been printed and laid 
before Parliament, there is hardly any one point 

* One of the most beneficial effects «Uch the Order in 
CouDcU ha* already prodnced in Trinidad hai been, tbe general 
intrednetiiln of taak work on tbe fc^wii^ principie. An 
average day's vork is allotted to erery Negro ; and, at irbat- 
ever time of the day he finiahes that work, the remainder of 
the day is at bis own dispoaal, whether for purposes of relax- 
ation, or o!f employment, \riucb may be benefical to himself 
pentnutUy. 
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in ^e order which it is not conteoded is cdCulat- 
ed to depreciate property. tThe gretitier part of 
thp clauses of that Order, howerer, contun enact-" 
ments, the effect of which, whether taken sepa^ 
rately or in the aggregate, cannot present a just 
claim for national compensatioiL The point at 
which the planter can be entitled to prefer a' 
daim for compensation, is that where z^gnlation 
of property ends, and where compulsory substN 
tution of m(Hiey foe labour commences; that ii^ 
in other words, where a party is forced to part, ' 
for a money price, with that which he would wi^' 
to retuDj 

It is in vain to talk of the inconvenience wiung > 
froin Slaveshavingalei^ right to appeal to a Pro-, 
tector, to refer to the diminished work whicdi the 
discontinuance of summary .punishment in the field I 
is calculated to produce, or to the CMisequences of 
the total abolition of female flogging. It is equally 
in vain to protest against the prohibition of &aa- 
pulsory Sunday labour, the necessity of keeping 
a record of pmusbments, the provisions for mair- 
riages of Slaves, the non-seiaratiDu of f^nsilies, 
the right of Slaves to property, the establishment 
of Savings Banks, the introduction of Slave evir. 
dence, or the duties of the Protector. These are' 
not regulations of a nature to establish a claim for 
compensation. It may be admitted that, in the 
ih&ncy of these regulations, some diminution of 
work may take place, which may operate to the 
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prejudice of the master; but the analogies of do- 
mestic legislation furnish innumerable instances 
<^ interference in the way of regulation in the 
limitation of the hours of work, and prescribing a 
certain quantity of food of both labourers and ar- 
tisans, which were calculated, in the 6rst instance, 
to prejudice the pecuniary interests of their em- 
ployers, but wkich hal their compmsating adxxmtaget 
in the m^^roved condition of the labourers thtmseloet. 
It was in the nature of a compulsion to the 
capitalist to keep his machinery in good order. It 
is therefore, as already remarked, at the point 
where regulation of property ends, and where 
compulsory substitution of property commences, 
HaX compensation is to be considered. 

It must be recoUected that the Trinidad Order 
in Council was, in a certain sense, forced upon 
die inhabitants of Trinidad ; they protested loudly 
i^inst its principle and its enactmoitSa as may 
be seen in the papers which have been printed 
and laid before the House of Commons. The 
inhabitants petitioned agunst it. the Cabildo pe- 
titioned against it, the Colonial Council remon-. 
strated against it ; and it is to be observed that 
these parties were loud in their expressions of 
their horror of slavery-as a state, but contendedS 
that, aa their property was inoohed in its nudnt&umee, 
they could not consent, unthoid con^atsation, to 
a series of measures which must have the effect 
of depreciating that property. His Majesty's Go- 
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vemment, however, executed their full and eDfire ' 
purpose, and the Order in Council, originally sent' 
from this country, and subsequently motdded ' 
under iostructions from Lord^athurst, became- 
the practical law of Trinidad: 

In Demerara, however, the new Slave Code 
cannot be said to have been compulsorily en-' 
forced. The Court of Policy, a body somewhart 
anomalous in its nature, but executing practically'^ 
certain judicial, legislative, and financial func- 
tions, was induced, under the strong recommenda-' 
tion of Lord Bathurst, to initiate the new Slave 
Code, instead of receiving it, as in Trinidad, as a 
compulsory measure enforced by the mother couu- ' 
try. How far the probability of the consequence^' 
of refusal might have induced them to do this, id' 
another question. Still it is of the highest' con- 
ceivable importance, to have to show, as a pre- 
cedent to the rest of the West Indies, the inde-" 
pendent initiation, on the part of a constituted 
body in a Slave colony, of that new system of 
measures for the amelioration of the Slave popula- 
tion which were first introduced intd the Trinidad 
Order in Council: and to the Oourtrof Policy in 
Demerara, especially when the calamitous cir- 
cumstances of the insurrection are considered, 
much credit ia due for the course that they have 
taken. 

The papers already laid before Parliament will 
show that the Court of Policy had, with four ex- 
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ceptiofu. imbodied the substance of all tiie clauses, 
of the Trinidad Order In Council, with such mo- 
dificatiwB as local circumstances made necessary;. 
and that it was theu: intention to promulgate a 
local law to that extent. Those four exceptions 
were, first, . the marriage of Slaves ; second, 
payment of wages to Slaves for work considered 
as Sunday work; third, possession of land by 
Slaves and the power of suing in court in their . 
own names ; fourth, the right of the Slave to pur- 
i^ase his own manumission. 

It must be admitted that the necessity of issuing 
at hopae such an Order in Council will do away much 
of the advantage which the initiation of the law by. 
Uie Court of Policy itself is calculated to produce 
within the colony, — an advantage to the principle 
of which the Abolitionists of 1807 were entirely 
consentient; and it will prevent the existence of 
a precedent of a sattsfactory code voluntarily . 
adopted by a reco^mcd body in the West Indies. 
Siich a code, as an example, would furnish the 
greatest practical facility in inducing the legisla- 
tures throughout the West Indies. to take the 
same course of, proceeding, and at once to carry 
into efiect the purification of their own laws upon 
the subject, by the introduction of new and irn-^ 
proved codes. It has been understood in Deme- 
rara, tb^jt the Court of Policy have not adhered to 
their objections in point of marriage; and it will 
09 oJMerved Uiat the three remaining points of 
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'Sunday wages, Slave property, and coai[>iil6ory 
inanumissioa under certain qualifications, are all 
susceptible of one simple explanation, namely, the 
dread of losing the means of profitably employing 
their capital in the culture of their plantations, if 
it should become the law of the icolony that a 
Slave may at any time manumit himself or bis re- 
lations upon die production of a si^cient price, 
to be assessed as directed in the Trinidad Order. 
With respect to the point of Sunday wages, no- 
rthing can be more clear or consistent than the 
line which has been taken by the Government 
Lord Bathurst has maintained (vide Letter to Sir 
Halph Woodford) that the Slave is entitled to one 
day out of the seven for his own benefit, and his 
own use, and, consequently, that the master is not 
entitled to compulsory labour from.the Slave on 
that day. Particular exceptions of a palpable 
nature are made and recorded, such as domestic 
servants, &c., and the law enacts that all field-la- 
bour executed by the Slave on Sunday, or what 
is to be considered as Sunday, as well as all la- 
■ hour in the culture of sugar, or coifee, or cotton, 
if executed by the Slave, is to be remunerated 
by wages, to be assessed by the Protector. ■ 

The question, however, which is of the very 
essence of the whole, and maybe considered as 
the most vital question affecting the interests 
of the West Indies, is that of the rigM of ma- 
iramtMwn independent of the toUl of the master. 
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And it is to. be remembered, ia arguing ab- 
stractedly; od this subject without reference to 
compensation, that an argument ^hich, might 
prove that the pknter of i^a^badoes or Antigua 
would sufer vgry little under t^e ■ operation of 
. such a law, wpuld not necessarily prpre that the. 
planter of Demeraxa or Jiamaica would not be 
seriously injured by it. yfe must consider tbe 
remonstrance of the Demerara planter upon their 
own grounds, a.nd not be led away by any gene- 
ralization whic^ will not stand the test of particular 
inquiry. . - .,■ ' 

As a preliminary, hpwe.verr to tl^e examination 
of this part of the subject, i^ will be ne<^ssary to 
consider how the compjirative merits of free ai^d 
slave labour are estimated by what may be called 
the two conflicting parties of \^est Indians and 
Abolitionists. Not buttbat, in many instances, indi- 
viduals on either side will be found to approximate 
very nearly in. their opinions; but, in general, the 
two classes may \ie considered as diametrically 
Of^sed to each other. If there be compjipatign 
and difficulty, ip the examination of this subject, 
it must be admitted that the resolutions of the 
House ofCommoi^ of 1823, which contemplated, 
in direct ■wor4s, not only the interests of the Slave 
but those of the Master, cannot be carried into 
practical beneficial effect, without much compU- 
.cation, anfl without the most patient study of the 
peculiar and anomalous circumstances which cha- 
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ract^rize the condition of Slaves in ^ftrioug parts 
Tof the West ladies. The planters resident ii the 
TWest Indies dread (as already observed) and 
(protest against ameliorating measures in them- 
aelres unobjectionable, from the apprehen^'on 
that they have a tendency (as they are admitted 
to have) towards a final change of condition in 
the Slaves from slavery to freedom ; or, in other 
words, that a state of coerced labour will be 
superseded by a state of voluntary labour.. And 
if it can be practically demonstrated that a just 
and . equitable principle of compensation is ad- 
mitted in the clauses of the Txinidad order which 
they are invited to adopt, and if they shall be 
satiiSfied, from the practical i^ture of that pro- 
f>Qsed- principle of compensation* that it will 
feirly meet the injury vbich they anticipate, it is 
impossible %a suppose that they will persevere in 
Iheir opposition to its adoption. Their objections 
to the clause of manumission are e;spressed in 
.a note, p. 273, of the P^rUamentary Papers, as 
follows:-^ 

•*The Court, in its anxiety to conform, as much 
V as possible, to the provisions of the Trinidad 
'' Order; has, after the maturest consideration, 
-" found its^ called upon by its duty, to con- 
" fine its deliberations to the object of simplify 
^' ing the mode of manumission, and rendering it 
" as little expensive as possible, and particnlarly 
-"of securing to the Slave thys manumitted his 



" freedom in the most formal and unquestionable 
" maoner. It has felt it to be beyond its power^ 
**' without the breach of a sacred trust, which binds 
" its members to protect the rights and uterests 
•' of their fellow-eolonists, by whom thery we no- 
** miuated for that purpose, to give their sanction 
•' to any measure which coi^, eren by constmc- 
** tioDi imply zxi acknowledged right on the part 
" of the Slave to demand his freedom, irroiio do- 
" nam. They feel themselves called upon <^nly 
" to avow the principle, that they have not the 
" right to invade the property of thek fellow-cirfo- 
** nists, by admitting that they can va any manner 
" be deprived •of it contrary to the law, by Whicb 
" it is secured to them, and which his Mhjesty 
" has graciously been pleased to guuantee by the 
" articles of ca^tulation, on which this Colooy 
" surrendered to his Majesty's arms. This prin- 
*' cipleislaid down iu Earl Bathurst's letter of the 
" 9th July, 1823, addressed to governors of colo- 
*' nies having local legislatures, wherei& the c»n- 
" seat &f the master h distinctly coupled with the 
" application to be made by or on the behalf of a 
" Slave for freedom, and the Gburt has the more 
*' firmly adhered to the same principle since 
** the eonfirmation of it by Earl Bathurst in hi» 
" despatch of 1 8th Mareh, 1824, to Sir B. D'Ur- 
"■ ban, wherein his lordship states that, as the 
" Trinidad Order in Council has been framed ac- 
** «ocding to thf circumstances of the Spuiibb 
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" Iftw, 80 his lordship desires tbe transmission 
■" of the draft of an Order in Council, applying 
'" the same provisions to the circumstemces of the 
■" Datch law in tbe colony of D«nerarai The 
" difference between tbe Spanish law in Trinidad 
"" and the Dutch law in Demerara, respecting 
■" Slave property, is great The Trinidad Order 
•" in Council has not affected tbe principle of 
~" the Spanish law^ wbich allows a 'Slave to en> 
*' franchise himself by purchase. The DuttA law 
*' in this colony gives no such right whatever 
^' to a Slave : — here the interest of an owner 
*" in his Slave is that -of fee-single absolute; be 
" purchased upon that tenure, be bas continued 
" to hold upon tbe same, and cannot be deprived 
"" of tbat legal title without a direct violation of 
" property, the law alone can deprive bim of it in 
*• consequence of some judicial procera by which 
« be is compelled to surrender it in satisfaction of 
"" some debt In Tiinidad it is otherwise.: a per- 
*' son purcbaEung a Stave in that colony knows be- 
■" forehand that he acquires <Hily a {^ecarious title 
■" in such a Slave, which depends on the ability 
'' of the Slave to purchase himself. But let the 
" Spani^ law be what it may, it can never alter 
^' the existing law of this colony ; and it may 
-* fairly be infenwd from Lord Bathurst's letter, 
""'that no Bttbversion of the law isintended, and 
'' that it is far from the- intention of his Majesty's 
■** govenunent to annihilate in this colony the 
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* right of ip'roperty, which is scrupulousry heM 

* sacred throughout his Majesty's dominions. 
' Slaves in tbi^ colony are chattels as much as 
' any other moveable property, unless attached to 
' a morf gaged property, and included in the mort- 
' gage, wht/n, during the existence oif such mort- 

* gage, they are considered as pari 'df thb' lifrhoTe 

* property. In' the latter case, the owner of Sucti 

* mortgaged estate cannot dismember his pro- 
' perty piecemey, bfit without such mortgage lie 
' has the entirecontrol over his Slaves. Neither 
' is it the law that proprietors can be forced to 
" dispose of tlfeir property, real or personal, when 
" its value is offered to them by others: T6 give 
' to the Slave the right of purchasirig*^ hihiself 
" against the will and consent of his owner/ wiM 
" annihilate the right of the owner, and confer 
' on the Slave a power which no other person 

" possesses. ' , 

" The ruinous effects of such a state of things 
" could hardly be calculated in their full extent. ' 
" All tradesmen, such as carpenters^ mkaens', " 
" coopers, &c., having one or a few Slaves whoA "^ 
" they have brought up to their trade, and with 
" whom they earn their living, would be exposed " 
" to lose these Slaves, the more valuable to thfeW, ' ' 
" in proportion to the smallness of their number. "' 
" Unprincipled persens might tamper with Slaves, '^ 
" furnish them, on certain conditions, with money, ' 
*' and entice them in this way from the service (rf ' 
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' their owner, with a view to employ them under 
' an indenture, and in their new condition pro- 

* bably ill-treat them ; while the owner, who is 
' deprived of them, sustains a loss which no 
' money can repair : his trade is at a stand, or at 

* least on the decline ; he is oBuged from want ^ 
' of employment sufBcient to maintain his family, 

' to spend for their support the money he has 
" received for the Slaves thus forced from him ; 
' and, finally, he becomes* abeggar, surrounded 
' by a miserable Ifunily, without means to relieve 
' them. 
" The fate of the Planters woiitd be equally ■ 

* distressing. It is fairly calculated . that the 

' average number of able effective people upon" 
■ an estate is about one third of the whole gang, 
' the remaining two-thirds being composed of 

* in&nts, who are a burden to the owner, and of 
' the aged, who receive from him support. The 
' parties most able to obtain theit freedom are 
' among the former, a class without whose as- 

* sistance tbe proprietor would be unable to carry. 
' on the cultivation and management of his 
' property. If the power to purchase freedom 
' be absolutely vested in the Slave, free from all 

* control on the part of the owner, the latter 
' would bold the same by a precarious tenure, 
' defeasible on the production of a sum of money,' 
' either by the'Slave, or any other on his behalf. 

' Boilers, tradesmen of every description, and.. 
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" others^ who form the most useful and indispe^- 
" 'sable class, might thus be removed from the 
" estate, to the irremediable detriment of the 
" property, and consequeDt ruin of the owner, as 
" the non-importation of Slaves renders the re- . 
"placing of such Slaves so manumitted a matter 
* *'of impossibility. In progress of a short time, a 
" most valuable estate might thus be rendered 
"'useless, for the want of able men, cultivators as - 
"well as tradesmen." 

The answer to this remonstrance has not yet 
appeared in any printed papers. If, however, the 
principle of compmsation were not strictly in- 
volved in the compulsory nutmmission clauses _ 
in the Trmidad Order, it might be contended, 
that there were great and substantial reasons 
for this remonstrance of the Demerara Court of 
Policy against those clauses. As a preliminary,,. 
however,' to the consideration of the manner in 
which a principle of compensation, of the most 
satisfactory nature, appears to be involved in the 
Trinidad Order, it will be necessary to observe, 
that all claim to compensation must depend oh 
the validity of the complaint made in the con- 
cluding passage of this remonstrance ; and if the 
effect of compulsory manumission be to deprive 
the Planter of his nieans of cultivation, to the 
irremediable detriment of the property (as the 
remonstrance expresses), and to the consequent 
ruin of the owner, it is impossible for such owner 
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not to have a claim for compensation under Mr. , 
Canning's resolutions. The question, then, is. Will 
the manumitted Slave be disposed to work for 
wages which can be afforded by the Master, : 
without such a diminution of profit as will entitle 
him to a claim of compensation ? That there are 
Slaves who will so work, I am not prepared to 
deny. Ilndoubtedly Slaves employed in any 
mechanical trades, not in themselves severely la- . 
borious, or in the discharge of domestic duties' as . 
servants, or in any sort of labour whicli does not 
involve the necessity of constant, steady exertion^ 
under a tropical sun, may be found, when free, to . 
work for such wages as the Master can fairly 
afford. But the greatest loss which the Planter 
could sustain, would be that of his best agricul- 
tural Slave i that is, of a Slave by whose labour 
his sugar cultivation is mainly carried on, and 
who is, by the terms of the proposition, a strong,, 
able-bodied, free-working man. If the Planter 
could, by means of wages, induce such a Slave, 
when made free, to continue the same steady 
supply of labour which he received from him , 
before his emancipation, and if those virages did 
not exceed the expense which is entailed upon. 
the Master under the Slave system, of maintain- 
ing the Slave and his family from infancy to death, 
in thai case, so far from suffering an iiyuty in . 
the event of compulsory manumission, even wUhftvi . 
pnce, he VJOtdd recwx a benefit; as he would 
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be'ablfe to emipfoy his capital without the in- 
se'<ibrity inseparable from Slave-property ; and 
the sefme beneficial change which took place in 
Eut^pe, and especially in England, and which 
matured the feudal villein into a free man, would 
take place with equal advantage in the West 
Indies. The extreme Abolitionist would not he- 
sitate to assert, that it would so take place, and 
that there was no doubt but that the operation of 
the principle of bettering Ms con^Hon would induce 
the manumitted Sl^ve to work steadily and faith- 
fully from day to day, and witfi physical powers 
rather increased than diminished, in hi'^ hewstsite 
as a free, man, having emerged from the degrading 
and depressing state of servitude. 

"the ^Vest Indian would, on the other hand, 
entirely assent, in the abstract^ to the effect of 
thai stimulus wliich f Ae desire ofbettmng Ms qqji- 
ditioh is calculaited to produce on the physical 
exertions of the labourer ; but he would contend 
that the labourer himself must be, in all cases, left 
to judge as to what really is "a beUering of his 
condition ;" and that, in the Torrid Zone, sugar- 
labour is so repugnant to the physical instinct of 
the black (while at the same time it is impossible 
to the white), that no sense of the advantages to 
be derived from the acquisition of property *; 
will ever induce the negro to imdergo that la- 
bour, and thereby to abandon the luxury of re- ' 
pose ; and he will refer to the very arguments of 
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the individual who ^s going to make a motibil 
upon the subject' in the course of the present 
session, in confirmation of this unchangeable prln-'' 
ciple. Mr. Brougham, in his " Colonial Policy,* ' 
borrowing most of his opinions from M. Malodet, 
Ministei- of Marine and Colonies under the French 
government, has enforced this part of the argu-' 
ment in' detail, and with a force of illusti^tipn 
which would make it utterly impossible ifor Hiin' 
ever to contradict such opinions, however he may 
qualify them. The West Indian will then proceed 
to assert, that sugar-laboiii- demands a regular - 
unintermtttihg exertion from day to day, during ' 
the course of the cultivation and crop* and, 
that, as the interests of the majority" of the 
West India body are involved in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and of «ugaron^, ruin must ensue 
if that cultivation cannot t>e barrie'd on uudet* ' 
a system of wages, as Well as under- a Sys- 
tem of Slavery. He will also explain that the 
transmutation of a sugar estate, with at! its'nia- 
chinery and buildings, into an estate upon which 
it 18 intended to cultivate other produce yielding 
equal profit to the proprietor, is neither more nor 
less thda itapracticable. " 

Hithfertti^Be arguments that might be used by 
the West Indian^ generally have been adverted 
to; but the Plarlter in Demerara Would have a 
still stronger case. He would say, that it must 
b^ admitted, that the same principle which r^- 
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gulateg the amotmt of wages in other couQtnes in 
tbie yror\d will be fouad to operate in Demerara, 
according to the peculiar circumstances of that 
Colony. 

In illustration of what must necessarily be, 
more or less* a scieotific proposition, a passage 
may be quoted from a very valuable treatise of 
Colonel Toireos, which has been specially alluded 
to by the late Mr. Ricardo, in tiie third edition of 
bis " Principles of Political Economy," page 91, 
as containing, in a condensed fonn, the true 
principles upon this subject, — principles, in fact, 
which are not denied by any writer whatsoever. 

** The proper way of regarding labour, is, as a 
*' commodity in the market It therefore has, as 
" well as every thing else. Its maricet price, and 
** its natural price. The market price of labour is 
** regulated by the proportion which, at any time, 
** and any place, may exist between the demand 
" and. the supply : — its natural price is goy^med 
*' by other laws, and consists in such a quantity 
" of the necessaries and comforts of life, as, from 
*' tkevatureof the climt^ and the habits of the country, 
" are necessary to support the labourer, and to 
*' enable him to rear such a family as may pre- 
" serve in the market an undiminished supply 
*' of labour. That the labourer must usually 
" obtain for his work a sufficient quantity of 
" those things which the cUmate may render 
*' necessary to preserve himself and such a fa- 
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' mOj A6 may keep up the supply of labour to 
' the demand in healthful exieteDce, ib self- 
' evident, and when we consider that things not - 
' orig;inally necessary to healthful existence, often 

• become so from use, and that mett will be de- 

* terred from marriage, unless they hare a pro- 
" spect of rearing their families in the mode of 
" living to which they have been accustomed, it 
" it is obvious that the labourer must obtain for 
" his work not onfy ichat the climate may rm^ ne- 
" cessary, but what the habits of the county, vperatmg 
" as a second nature, may reqmre. From this ac- 
" count of the natural price of labour, it is evident 
" that it may be liable to very considerable va- 
" riations. The shelter and the clothing which 
" are indispensable in one country, may be nowise 
" necessary in another ; and a labourer in Hin- 
** dostan may continue to work with perfect 
" vigour, though receiving, as his natural wages, 
" only such a supply of covering as would be in- 
" sufficient to preserve a labourer in Russia from 
" perishing. Even in countries situated in the 
" same climate; different habits 6( living will 
" often occasion variations in the natural price qi 
" labour, as considerable as those which are pro- 
" duced by natural causes. Alterations, however, 
" in' the natural price of labour cannot be sud- 
" denly effected. Tht^ part of this price which ie- 
" pends upon climate is unchangeable ; and even (be 
" part that is determined by the habits of livuig, 
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** and the pnidential check which oiay exist with 
<' respect to marriagei can be affected only by 
** those circumstances of prosperity or decay, and 
"by those moral causes of instruction and ci- 
** Tilizatioo, which are erer gradual in their opera- 
** .tioq, The natural price of labour, therefore, 
*' though it varies under different climates, and 
*'iwith the different stages, of national improve- 
*' ment, may, in any given time and place, be re- 
*' .^ded as very nearly stationary. While the 
^'natural price of labour is thus steady, its market 
"' price, as has been already observed, fluctuates 
" perpetually, according to the proportion of its 
« supply in the market. The price, which labour 
*' fetches in the market may often be considerably 
" more, and often considerably less, then that 
" which, froni the climate and habits of living, 
" is necessary to maintain the labourer and his 
" family. Qut notvrithstanding those occasional 
''-' variations, the natural and the market jHice of 
" labour have a mutual influence on each other, 
^ and cannot long be separated." 

If these principles, so clearly laid down, be 
admitted to be sound and. unanswerable, how will 
they apply to Demerara, under the admitted cir- 
cumstances of the extraordinary fertility of that 
country, where not one-thousandth part of the 
most fertile land in th^^^ country is occupied,-.— 
where a population, a thousand times as. great as 
its actual popu^tio^^ could be sustained from l^e 
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products of the soil without inconvieiu^ace ? It 
necessarily follows, thaf the n^tu^ wa^ of la- 
bour must be low in, such a country ; and so &r 
}t nji^t appear t^at the Planter would not be 

. prejudiced by the change from slavery to free- 
dom, ina^n^uch as he would not be called upon to 
give other than lov^ wage^. , But could he induce 
the Slave, made- free, to y^ork for those ^'ages? 
If not, he must raise, thero, in order to induce him 
to work. But it must be remembered, that there 
is a limitation in the extent to which he could 
raise them. Any rate of wages, given to a Slave 
made ffe^, which would materially exceed the 
expe^^ now averagely incurred under the Slave 
system for the entire support of an individual 

. working Slave, could not be afforded by . the 
Master. To this expense would be superadded 
the interest of the money paid for his manun^ 
sion ; but beyond that limit he could not go, with- 
out a palpable diminution of his prp^ts^ ' Nor 
could he proceed with his cultivation qt all, if the 
rate of wages materially exceeded that amount 
which be would gain by the, price of the manu- 
mission, and by bis e;ttemp^ion|, from future ex< 
pense by the support of the ^ave. Other coun- 
tcies, where the Slave, system was in force, or 
where density of populs^tion, encroaching on the 
means of subsistence, compelled the labourer to 

. work, as the only means of acquiring a subsistence* 
would undersell him in the market of the world. 
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A consideration of the circumstances in vhicb 
the black labourer in Demerara will be placed 
when free, will leave little doubt as to the degree 
of augmentation of wages which will be neces- 
" sary to bribe him to exertion, if, indeed, anp con- 
siderable increase, would he certain to accomplisk thai 
purpose ; and it could easily be shewn that the 

■ master could not afford to offer that temptation, 
that is, to pay such wages, in his character of a 
producer of sugar. 

A free black has odly to settle himself where 
he pleases within the colony of Demerara, he has 
only to retire up the river, a few miles back from 
jthe extreme margin of the very small' portion of 
' occupied ground, where he will find space enough 
,for many thousand times the existing slave popu- 
Jation of that colony to spread themselves and 
their descendants, without any serious obstacle 
being opposed to them by the scattered aborigines 
i.of the country ; he will there, on his new location, 
^be able to obtain, by the strenuous exertion of 
.one single day, enough to satisfy all his natural 

■ jmd artificial vrants for the space of a week. In 
;_addition, he will have the resources of the river 

arid the woods for the supply of fish and game; 

and he "will enjoy that state which all men agree 

is the state most congenial to the human being 
' in tropical climates — that of repose. And yet, 
' Under these circumstances, the Abolitionist un< 

hesitatingly ■pronounces that he will be fijrth- 
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coiliing Bs a free and willing servant, to execute 
the purposes of his master for moderate, and rea- 
sonable wages, like question is* whidi opinion 
is the most correct, the affirmation or the nega- 
tion of that proposition 1 And it must be remem- 
4>ered that if the n^ia^ve be die true opinion, 
the ruin of- the master is, under these given cir- 
cumsiluHies» involved tn the compulsory roanu- 
nfiskiou of his slaves without pnictical compensa- 
tion, inasmuch as ha ccamot replace their labour by 
mv/ conc'eronbh ineana. The white population can- 
not execute the work, on account of the effect of 
-the climate upon their physical constitutions : — 
the AboU tion Act prevents the introduction of Afri- 
jc^i Slaves ; and the same causes which it is here 
cotit^ided would be likely to <^rate upon the 
Demerara Slave "made &ee," would operate in a 
-tenfold ratip upon the free African black, if such 
a class could be iotraduoed Into the c<>l(»iy. It 
might, however, be ofoservod, that all these anti- 
cipated consequences might be prevented if a lav 
were to be passed, appropriating all the land in 
H*he colony to the use of the crown, for example, 
and effectually preventing the self-location of the 
free black in the muiner detailed. — Undoubtedly, 
such a law. could be passed ; but the question is, 
could it be enforced ? Would, it not be contrary 
•to the principles of justice, and above all, be 
utterly incompatible with the terra /reedom.' In 
addition to which.' and to show the fallacy (if it 
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were necessary) of such a mode of preveiitieii, 
the black, nosr fnee> has «nly to. cross amieek of 
the width'of a Btreet, when he finds binifielf in the 
-territory of Colombia, where slavery has ceased 

by law to exist. 

It may not be inconvetuent to illustrate these 
obserrationB by a refecehee to the circnmstances 
-«f India a&d- of Surinam-; and first of Iiidia.-^lt 
i»: contended that^because sugar is produced by 
fi«e labourers in lodiaj it follows as lu inevit- 
able cooseq'O^ce, that it could be produced by 
fred labourers' in the' West Indies ;^and probably 
more ^inconsistency htis been vented oa thia sub- 
ject than upon any othet which has occupied the 
attention- c^' political- ecoRomists. India- has a 
population dense' in the extreme,' — she has little 
or-nO'-nnoceupied land of the first classof fer- 
tility^— and her capital however large in ithe ag- 
gregate, isr extremely 'smsdl iU' ipropoition toithe 
extent of 'spacer and to the density of population, 
upon whidi> it is employed. Demerara, i on the 
contrary, has a population bearing no- proportion 
.to her Ierritory,-*-9he has incalculable quantities 
of unoocnpied land of the first d ass of fertility ; 
and she' has a - large ■ capital employed upon a 
very unal^space,' which arises &om the extraor- 
dinary fertility of her soil. And yet, notwith- 
standing the^ distinctionsbetween^tbe two coun- 
tries, marked fey the hand' of Providence, the same 
reasooiBig is made to apply to bddk, and it is con- 
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tended that, because a Hindoo Will work at agn- 
. cultural labour for wages, a Demerara free black 
>vill necessarily do the same. The Hindoo la- 
, bourer ooly receives three half-pence per day ; 
a,nd why are his wages so low? becaifse his em- 
ployer knows that, if the labourer does not choose 
.to work (or that sum, he has no alternative but 
comparative starvation : there is no waste land, 
that he can cultivate with profit — no waste land, 
from the, cultivation of which he himself can de- 
rive greater advantage than he would do as a 
labourer receiving wages ; and so cheap are his 
food and his clothing, that the sum of three half- 
pence per day is sufficient for the purpose of pro- 
viding them. If it were possible to suppose that 
the climate of India were to become more cold, 
and the soil less favourable to the production of 
rice, the money-price of labour (that is wages) 
must rise^jpr the people would actually perish ; 
and this ig.,tbe key to the principle of those deso- 
lating famuies which have so often been recorded 
in Indian history. 

. In Surinam, there are settlements of free blacks 
in the back country, to the number of thirty or 
forty thousand, a^s they have been estimated by 
some writers, but which are represented as not 
containing more than sixteen or twenty thousand, 
by persons who have visited them at later pe- 
riods. These blacks appear to continue at the 
lowest state of civilizatiop, and verify all the pria- 
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" ciples Wliich migliit otherwise be pronbubced fhei- 
feticai; ahd itAvoulcl iiot be tod much to prophesy 
tliat they 'will remain more or less in that state, 
until either education and religious instruction shall 
raise theiii in their own estimatioia, and -prepare 
them fof the acquirement of more than the meite 

' physical sustenance bf life, or until ttieir increasing 

■population, or any encroachment upon the terri- 
tory which they inhabit, shall impose dpon ibeib 
greater difficulty in 'providing themselves wifli 

'means bf average subsistence. ■ - ' 

*' On connoit (saya M, M&lonet) • l'ettblissem«rrt de nfcgnts 
-*■* lihrei k Sarinam.' Lorsde man vofoge duis cette cdlonic, 
" leur chefa vinrent me viiiter; ib rouloient r^lamei. iwu 
" intercession 3upr^ du Gouventement Hollaodois, pour I'ex^ 
" cutinn de quelijues articles de leur trait^ ; et je projtai de 
." toutea les facilitfs que cette circonatance me procuroit, pour 
'<* in'ia'fornler dans le plus ^rand d^il' de lear aituation, de 
'''■!curs moenrs, commerce, cnltnre,et police. lis ne ftan^uent 
"d'aamndes mo]»eiu d'exercer < data leurs ti'lasn noa'site 
-" mecaiiiqu^ i ila out farm! eux, ;des puvriets de toutti les 
" professions, ^chappes, comme les autrea, des ateliera Hollan- 
" dais, et devenues libres par un traiti fait les armes i.la main. 
" Ila aiiroieiit mcme le plus grand'int4rit k conserver au moins 
" I'espSce'd'ln'duatrie nieessaire i leor d^^ence et d I'accroiaae- 
" ment dkr leurs forces. On croiroH qu'ils ont dA d^sirer se 
.". inettre 9n 6tat de a« forger d«8 armea, on de r^parer celles 
**,4ont ils se pourvoient par des ^banges, et qu'ajrant tons 
'' conni^ les .commodities, lea jouissances de luxe, si pr^cieiues 
"aux Eiiropeeitf, I'espoir d*y parvenir aeroit ponr enx ua 

' * Mein6ireasur les Colonies, looM T. p:tst. 
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*< motif de travail; mais le repoa, roisiv^t^, sont deveuves^ 
" dans leur ^tat social, leur unique passion. Leur culture, 
<* bomie i I'absoln n^ceesaire, les expose 4 d'affieuses disettes : 
" la chasse et la p£che aont alors leflr seul ressource. — ^Re^us- 
** sant constaninient 1e4 mission!)' religieiises, et toute Occasion 
** de relation Avec kis blancs, iU ont {>r^&r£, pour a'asaurer des 
*' armcB et quelques uteasiles, de ae const! tuter, par tin trait^ 
** gardes etgeolierBdeleiirsc^Biarades^Scl«Tee,qu'ils arr^tent 
" et revendent aux Hollandais, quahd les d^serteurs viennent 
* leiir demander asile, on qu'ila lea' surprennent dans les boia. 
" Leur police CMisiate, comme en Afrique,, dans raDtorit^' ab- 
" lolu d'tin chef , qB«'1a multitude, fait piciroud^poee.qnaiid 
" elle en est micooteiito. Etablis k trente lieues des quartiers 
*< habitus par les Hollandais, ils ne veulent n; rapprochement, 
** ni commerce, ni d'autre travail, ni d'autres mceurs et coutumes 
" que celles de leur pays natal ; et ils se maintiennent dana 
** ces principes arec la plus pers^v^rante obstinatida." 

How, tHen, any unprejudiped person can assert 
that " the tendm^ of. man&ind to better- Mem««/ce* 
" is a sufficient ^ecurt^ for their labour," and main- 
tain that proposition as an axioim unvoersal^ true, 
unthout quaiijicaiion or consideraHon' of jclimate and 
drcumstarwe, is not easy to guess ; and yet it is 
maintained in the most foro^al manner, in the last 
publication of the Anti-Slavery Society. It is 
there asserted that, if the position were true, that 
" Slavery in the W^st Indies is a better and more 
" gd^/ii/. condition of society than freedom," it 
would be an anraigninent " of the moral govera- 
" mentof God.'.' , . 

No one would hesitate to admit that, to main- 
tain that *' Slavery, abstractedly considered, is a 
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** b^er or more mtieral state of society than free- 
" donij" would be to maintain a most irrational, 
absurd, and culpable opinion ; but to contend 
that free labour iu the W^est Indies is more pro- 
fitable than Slave labour, and t& assert that 
Slavery can be abolished there, mth'htn^t to the 
Projff-ietors of Slaves, without that slow' and pro; 
gressive process of transmutation, which has cha- 
racteiized all simitar changes recorded in history 
which have beeb bmefidal in thdr remU, vi to 
maintjun an opinion which savours more of passion 
and prejudice than of cool and dispassionate rea- 
soning. 

The West Indians, in their, claim for compensa- 
laon, challenge' the whole world to produce a 
single satisfactory precedent; where a similar 
ratio -exists between population, capital, and 
space, 'of Slaves, in any numbers, who have been 
made'free, executing the necessary duttes of tro- 
., pical sugar labour for wages,' or for ariy' other 
. consideration that could be supplied by the 
- master, consistently with the maihtenjcnce of his 
necessary and average profits; and those who 
are reasonable ' amongst them are prepared to 
relax aH their claims for compensation, and all 
their objections to manumission, if a precedeni 
: could be produced, so as fiiirly to demonstrate 
■ evm tfte probabilify of such a remit. In this coun- 
try, where the advantages of property are so well 
appreciated, artificers, "who receive very high 
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wages, ' and. \Hbo can Uve y^ 'Comfortably on the 
wages of three days: per week* are: very often 
found' to pass the «tiier three days< is idleness, 
ratfaor than eniploy thism for the increase of their 
property, Which increase neceisarily; involves 
*' the i^ering.ofth^ conation ^^^ (hat ia, in other 
words, they prefer present enjoyment to the 
acquisition - of' property* -evta^' when ' the ■ ineon- 
venienb^ incurred by sudi exertion is inealcu^ 
laUy.leGS thaii that which <is felt by the labourer 
ina tro^oal, climate. In fact, th6 ofa^ectionto 
inaii'nmiasion rests upon- the uncertatnty.of obp 
taining that supply of labour which is neceasary 
for the cultivation of their «i^teB, and the ab- 
eence of which must iovolre thfim in one ooiAmo» 
ruin. I In reasoning thus upon: general principled, 
there: may be many exceptions'; it, is :sufficient 
that the. general roasoniiig be in itsdf correct and 
vnanswerable. 

The preceding obserrations, ittsltoped> have 
sufficiently established the justice of a principle 
of compenstUion.- ' It yet remains to be con- 
sidered whether that principle be ndt uneqaivo- 
eally included in the manumissibn clailses of the 
Trmidad order,. Those clauses provide that, 
where 'the master and the Slave cannot ^agret 
apoa the terms of manumission, otui appraiser 
shall be E^ointed by the Owner, uiotiier by' the 
Protector, and an umpire by tbe Chief Jndge, who 
shall value the Slave, and on the payinent of th6 
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appraised value into the treasury, stidi Slave shaH 
be manumitted. But it does not appear upon what 
principle such value shall be assessed. In the 
preceding argument, an endeavour has been jnade 
to show that the real value of a S^ave to his 
master must depend upon' the facility or. impos- 
sibility of substituting free labour for the labonr 
of such Slave. Ccmsequently, if the value of Uie 
Slave be deterrnined ujpon the only equitable prin- 
ciple which'appears to belong to the tronsactiem, 
namely, the deterioration of the property of the 
master, the price of such Slave must carry with it 
the most equitable principle of c^uppensation. In 
every special instance the .appraisers will necessa- 
rily have to -consider and to estimate the loss to 
the roaster. That loss will be measured by a com- 
parison -between the profit which . the labour of 
that 'Slave produced to his master, afteir deduct- 
ing the expense of his maintenance, and the pro- 
fit which the master will derive from tl^ labbur 
of a free black, after deducting' the wages vriiich 
it will- be necessary to g^ve^ in-^otder tp.induce 
«uch free black to execute the duties previously 
performed' by that Slave; and -the price will be 
raised or depressed accordingly, under a rigid 
application of this principle.- The. case in which 
there will be the highest amount of compensation 
will be that in wbi^' the services dF the Slave caa 
neither be replticed by the purchase of another 
Slave within the colony (ihs only opportunity, for 
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such purchase [ier)pitted''by, lav)j oii bi^: the sei^ 
vices of a free'black labourer ;<- and .in that, casei 
the principle of c<»Dpehsation vdtt iexteoadito 4 
definite ptoportion of tbe:propefty,«f tbe:plui^r,. 
who ndll be .t;bl)^,to Wowout^^P-CidtiKatiDA 
part of that soil,. «hich» from its coctettfi and f^f 
tilily, isa.m0re.^)jg, (pi i?. thfi; cwe'jio Deme^ 
rara), but from which he is incapable Qf dprini^ 
any adequate advaQti^, ^iCcept tfaistig^ the- ioi- 
strumenttdity of labour, Butins(ieh.& supposed 
case, if the ^vund will admit of .being employeiil 
for either pUrpoaea.than thatofthe prodtictioii of 
sugiff, producing a ceirtoin. Utoagb: a dicc^^hed 
rate of profit, the difference, between such, dimi-; 
nished.profit and that which b^ derived iroinjiugac 
cultivation, will be the measure of theprice of Jiis 
Sttavfi. Iatheo|^Bitecase,thePhmter.wiUreceive 
littie or nothing for bis Slave. If U can be.shevra 
that) he'ctui substitute iree-labour for alave4abour 
v^itb ady proportionate pr^ti ba- has.JKit:iaa'y 
pretext for any compensation.; b^t it is ^e, ^aod 
time only: that can dispose of this qupstjyQfli;;aixd 
if this experiment be prtsswdoQ^bisfow circalnT 
stances have provided fa, fiwd Qf fVee-l^bour,, and 
if the Planter be oall9d,.upon. under this clause^ 
to part, with UrSlaye, fo? wbope services he can- 
not fiad a substitution, in ; that case, as already 
observe^ the price of the 3.laTe must be the 
pric« of a definite proportkui o( tiie i^^tate of 
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tile VitaiOFi iucludidg Itis cbpitalj Nor oav the 
extremfei Abolitioiiist lOMnplain with justice, that 
tbefricw3iji^lbe''sa.mmiii»tO'>as to-ft^pstrste Uie 
ptfrpQ^ 'df tbe 'enactm^nf ; for he ^1 'cotitead 
dKUI'toe^labcni^r wfll supply the place oJT slare- 
lflbbiir,'wMi>^«£ittteIyeteaterbeQefit both to the 
Plants im(i't& the l^re. Tbefe ik no human 
beiBg po^deBsediofi propvt feeling, who wiU not 
sincerely ivi&h that this prediction may be veri- 
Aed>}' ^diftit be verified, the price of the manu- 
misiiibn of the Slave, as already explained, will 
aad ought'to: be little taore than nominal. Who 
is there inUhis -country who would exchange the 
paid services of a frec'labour for the aerncfes of a 
Slave,- if 'it ^ere possible to suppose that 'the 
tf atnsactiob wotild be legal ? Ilie most< sansitive 
AboliticHuM may be assured that the- best inte- 
reato' off'the Phtoter troutd teduee him; uuder 
similar circimistanoes, to prefer free-labour to 
slB;re.laboar,' whatOver may be his conduct, bis 
speeches, or his protests ag^nst nny change in the 
eonditiofr of Slavery. The supposiuoti that the 
price ^f the Slave wfllinOlude a defi&ite proportion 
of 'therVahie Of the Planter's estate; ia fMinded in 
the^reaumedfaOt that the Planter ca&riOtpiirchase 
another Slave^-^that he cannot purch&se another 
labOurer'^that his land is a drug. If, then, he has 
a prO|>erty of a hundred Slaves, their value must 
be estimated in a ratio according to their relative 
powers and capacities ; and the loss to the Master 
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if ohe Slave were taken ftom a g^j of * li^dll^d, 
would not lie the loss 'df a 'tiindredth Tprbportiott' of 
his property, but of the'vali^^of aiai''Sla+e"witi' 
reference to the whole" 'bf his p^fijierty. l«f OS- 
suppose th^tt, under thi^ cla'a's^; a SlaVi detnahds' 
his niafiuimssiDn.— ^that he has proofs of indu&try 
to warrant that demand,— aild'thathfei* prepared; 
from'prtvate' sourceii, with adfe(^uate taieans for 
paying the pHce bf hi^ iriainamissiott: 'Ifapticfe 
wfcich'cyn'comrbaiid a Slave'igwiitfy good be given 
to the Plahier, he ik tirecisely in the '^ainfe con- 
dition 'as before. ' Under 'that 'siippbaition, he' 
receives'in fact ho indoney'; shic^ fh^ hioney paid 
by tbe mabumitted Slave is iniiniidiately laid out 
in the purchase bf another SlaVel ' If such af 
SlavO'be iiot forthcomingj and he ckh only {Pro- 
cure an M/^riw- Sirei, lie' win h^rt thfe sfetvices 
of that Inferior' Slave, and a ialoiiey*^rice repre- 
seiitin'g'the dSfferetirie'. ' 'If naSiiW whatever can 
be bought; IiewilIb^Ve{i'nion^if']^ric6 calculated 
with"refereiice''tb hia'bfeing ablfe; by'meaba '6f 
wages';' to obtain '^froin a freeinan; ' that ftibour 
which' hie likd previously ifecfeiVed'^ft'ori'tlie'lSlave j 
and if the'Sfavb'so m^iimitte'd, b'^ 'diiy'6th^r'lr6'e 
labourer, will wort fc^ (Kose w'dgfe^^' ho injury 
will be sustained by the master j but if the'mafete^ 
caii ne&het ' purchase a Skive nor 66Uim Ji'eeUaimir'f 
hii compensatioji for the loss of the' insiniimitt^d 
Slave ought to be, as before observed, a definite 
proporlioa of the value of the ^stat^ ak a' Sugar 
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Plantation, dedacting its value fyt any pther 
ayfulable purpose of cultivation. It is between 
the two extremes— rabsolute compensation where, 
no free-labour can be substituted, and the, absence, 
of all co^poisatioQ in consequence of the ready 
substitution of free-labour— that the various meanai 
• mil he struck, which will regulate the practical 
execution of this clause.— rThere may be colonies 
in the .West Indies, where the effect of this prin- 
ciple will not be to. raise the price, inasmuch: as. 
local circumstances will compel the manumitted 
Slave, from the want of subsistence, to work 
a^ a free labourer; but even this will be an 
operation of time. Can any man,~then,.in fairness 
contend that the price of the Sl^ve.is to be formed 
on one general average ? Can any one hesitate 
to allow thai if the interests of property are to be 
preserv^d^ the price must, be regulated by the in- 
jury sustained by the master in the loss of the 
Slave, rather than by the abstract value of the 
labour of the Slave taken on a general averse ? 

If it be suggested as an objection, that the 
Planter may lose a Slave^ whose skill in a par- 
ticular, employment, and acquaintance with the. 
circumstances of the estate, may render the loss 
of his services irreparable by the substitution of 
the labour of a stranger^— the answer is, that (he 
Planter must endeavour to train up, among his 
owiL. Slaves, a succession of perspns who may be 
read^ to replace any such valuable men, whenever 
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tfaey inay be abstracted from Uie estate under tbe 
operation of this daubed 

' The purchase of children is not inconsistent 
with tbe.principiies which have been expltuned. 
The Slave child, in the eftrtier years ofits.&x-^ 
istence, is necessEfrily a source of expense, and 
not of profit to the Planter. -H is his future 
labour which Us to compensate to the Planter for 
the expense of-his maintenance and suppoA^. If, 
therefore, an adequate ^nce bei e^rttd it> ^e ex- 
treme in&ncy^f the <!hild, there is no reasob why 
the Plauter should oliject to 'Teceive' the money, 
ihbre than in the case of a Slave of mature age. 
Kit were raacted that, Indepeiidently of the price 
■^ teceivtedy the Slave <M]d shoald be brought'Op 
by the Planter, and apprenticed for a period of 
years, during which hislabou^nota^aSlave, but 
as a coerced Preemab',- should codape^^te for the 
-Expense of his support,^— the- price paid fv^ould be 
a remuneratitm tO the Planter, for having dis- 
possessed himself of his right to the contingent 
'Services of that Slave child-at the period of the 
maturity of its strength, and o^ the interest whi^h 
4ie bad in its posterity. It will be observed that, 
'under such a. system of purchase, although -the 
^d^atipti would necessarily be more slow, th^ 
-^ri<ie for>th& Emancipation of the individual would 
be less'; and.thC'apprenticeship of the diild, thus 
made free, would be the best preparation for his 
futute jndustry as a Freeman. This, on examine^ 
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tipn* >fnU t>e found .to> be, nothing more than the 
principle of purchasing a T§y;&[^n, in ^tvich ^ 
HPialles pirice. ip pa^4 than \vQuld be pa^; ^t a 
fiitW^pieint^ ., ?^qtical j^culJiesn^iy,tt^ $?,tfad 
(^,pc»iDted ^iit jo l^.d^taib (»f a, measure fpunded 
Oft these pri^cfpl^; bjit the qycftiofi herp again 
pre8isntfl.it»$lf,-^-Cap n^y planj o(^mMicipa;tion,be ■ 
svg^g^stsd) involving ,a ^^ore BQijiQd ex, a< nuv^ ^ 
ciprtain principle of ppippensa];ioa? . , ; 
. Jt may bQ ai;gued> indeed,, tbajt this prtnci|^e 
iKall be unpopular. . both vfiti^.^ome :AboIiticmi?t? 
and withfomc Planter^t b^t it M^ill,l>^ SfOi only 
with.those AboUtiQttiMs who coptet^d that ensaq- 
cipa^iob should bet id^^tE^ntaqeo^B) ^d w^tlt thcjge 
P^tQcs W:bo cwtend Ahat etaqiMpoi^s^ons ^91?^ 
ne^eti be compulsory i. I 

If it >be argued, that .nnlesd free l^boui' pau be 
immediately substituted for.slave labour, the pur- 
pose . of the manuimissiDu clause will be frustrated, 
inasmuch as no ^ve, will ever he (thle b). wiork 
out faisown freedom under the accession of,prioe 
which wiU take place* the answer is, that it. is /or 
this eouatry, if U ba iiae^^ in its araieb^ to puii ofi 
ead^lo Sltwery,. to, lend peamary asmtmce to.mqk 
iStVM forthe ifceompluhmmt qf that purpose* Such 
pecuniary assistance may. be conveniently regu- 
lated with reference to the industry and good 
conduct, of Slaves who may have partial meanft 
for their own manumission,, in other words, to 
the proof which they have given of.a. disposition 
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to execute, as free labourers, the duties of iteiady 
and continuous indiisti^i; ibutotbe ipriociple^' in 
any: conceivable .aaw,i.ift{)erfactly :doilnd.i. The 
master :will:r««eivc acoampdnsatwnfQebwJnBa. -.l^ 
tha Slave ba nit nuaumitt^ t&e oJautti (a a ^«ad l«tt&. 
If heibein)aaudnitt)sd,>ititfi the «iuiM)est;priftcipIe 
cttk whidijcompensatipD cfim c^erate. JtiaaouDd, 
because it ia^peeial :aaiil *npt igeveraL ' It ia aou^, 
because UiaprogreHiivftBBdinot«ifiiultAneQa9,i,It 
is sound, because the eacbcir.fispeiiDaeDts.^iU.gire 
the best comtne&tary. upon the means o£ curying 
into efi^t the resolutions of the -House 06. Com- 
mons. U is sound, because itorill gire'th&faireat 
opportunity.. of solvit^ the iptricatd and; serious 
problem of sapetseding> a state.of>Slaiar^ by^a 
state of ireedom, withoirt ruin- or rerulsjen- either 
to the master or to theSdave. '. ... 

' If a patieni exanwKLtioa ^be made of aU the 
protests and proceedingis of the West -Indians, 
whether in legislatire enactments, in coldniiid de- 
bates,' or in private pubHcati<»8, since the resolu- 
tions proposed ■ by Mr. Canning wer&lpassedi'in 
May, 1823, it will be- apparent that thedr <resist- 
ance to the meli<»ating' measures suggested^ by 
the goveminent is founded on the follcnring^ria- 
aple. They contend that dipw >resolatif ns not 
only contemplated, bat sanetio^ed, '' an equitable 
consideration of the interests of private 'pvopetrty*" 
They believe, or rather they have been vidduced 
tiyb^ivet-that ^e'gdvemmeBt,'frotnwanto£dae 
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ratiob, whiolkv if carried into effect, w.ould mate- 
rially treac^i upon those. isterestB. They have 
not heard the word tompenMiuin evier pronounced 
in Parliunen't, and they nuuf errmuowfy suppose 
that a principle of compensation has aot been 
secured ; whereas the most equitable principle of 
■compensation has already (as the preceding:^ ob- 
iserv&tions have endeavoured to establish) been 
supplied in the clauses of the Trinidad Order in 
Council, which regtilates the principle of ma- 
numissioD. Against that clause they have re- 
peated the most constant and inveterate protests, 
expressed with too much i^parent rsincerity, to 
allow it to be supposed ihal thof have wit tms- 
condnied its tenor and effect. It would appear, 
therefore, but just that, as a preliminary to 
any measures partaking even of the nature of 
(firect authority, the tendency and bearing: of the 
regulations suggested for their adoption should 
be still :more fully and d^nitively explained to 
-them. Not that it. is to be understood that no 
advance has been .made towards the embodying 
the clauses of the Trinidad Order in the statute- 
books of some of the colonies. The . extent to 
-which this has taken place, it is presumed, will be 
made public, if papers, of.the same, description as 
those of the l^st year should aigain be laid before 
Parliament . 

If, however, it be expedient to giye this advice 
to the West Indiim colonist, it is not the less ex- 
pedient to counsel the extKme Abolitionist liet 
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the solemn pledge of Parliament be fulfilled ; let 
the colopial laws be amended ;-"let the obsolete 
and inapposite enactments be struck out of their 
codes ; — ^tet the administration of justice be im- 
proved in regulation and in practice; — let educa- 
tion and religion combine to raise the Negro in 
the scale of bemg> fmd prepare him for that new 
course of existence through ^niiicfa he mtut pas$ 
before he can be duly prepared for unqualified 
freedom ;— let the history of the ii^ant liberty of 
our olvn country instruct, with cautious analogy, 
ihb regulators of this new experiment in the 
Western World'; — ^fout let not an abstract detesta- 
tion of slavery as a state operate to press on, with 
unnatural haste, a change whic^ time, and time 
alone, oan make effectual; — and let not another 
experiment be added, in our own times, to that 
of thA French Revolution, of attempting to mould 
liieoriefl in a moment into a practical shape, and 
o£ ^uppoung that the image thus created will 
have ^ consistency and duration of matured ancl 
progressive effort. 

It is equally unfortunate for the interests of 
bnmanity and of West Indian property, that cer- 
tain prejudices should be 80 unfortunately rooted 
in the minds 'of the members of the colonial le- 
gislatmces in the West Ibdies ; and undoubtedly, 
when the historian of some future day shall con- - 
template the transactions of the present times 
with that comparati^ dii^iassionateness which 

H 
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belongs to the htstory of a former period, ^ (S)fl-' 
trasted with the speculations of the existing mo- 
' ment, he will proteftt, in the strongest t6rms, 
against these prejudiGes, and it will be fortunate 
if he have not to record the evils which have arisen 
from them. " 

The first and the most prominent of those pre- 
jadices is, the indispostion ' which e^sts to ac- 
commodate the local law Ito, the local practice of 
the day, and a determination to retua in the Co- 
lonial Statute-book those severe and' cruel laws, 
which, though severe and cruel, weve absolotely 
necessary, as long as continued importations of 
Slaves were annually introduoed'into the West 
Indies. Those importations made it necessary 
that a sort of rigorous and summary state of mar- 
tial law should be in perpetual action, for the 
security and even existence of the white popula- 
tion. Such laws, however, are, at the present 
moment, practically inoperative ; and wby^ there- 
fore, should any hesitation be felt in re^^ing 
them ? Let a contrast be made between the Creole- 
Slave and the Slave just escaped from the horrors 
of the middle passage, under which many of hia 
friends and even relations may have sunk, con- 
demned to perpetual labour, instead of enjojring 
a passive and indolent existence' in his wm coun- 
try, wherie he was content to 

Bask in the glare, or stem the tepid wave. 

And thank the gods for all the goods they gave, i 
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^ff the habitual and necessary frame of mind of 
such a Slave be compared with that of a Creole 
Negro, born, or at least bred upon the estate, or 
having his former acuteness of feeling neutralized 
by a second nature, that is, by the habit of twenty 
years, is it possible to suppose that the same 
code of laws which were suited for the coercion 
6f the one, can be necessary for the regulation of 
the other ? And if the West Indian legislatures 
itiould onbf adopt as law that which the U^se of 
lime has progressively established in custom, they 
would at once exempt themselves from those 
charges which, instead of losing by repetition, 
necessarily become more and more invidious in 
their cumulative character. 

Another prejudice which pervades the local 
legislatures is, ihmr indisposition to recognise, 
even progressively, the claims of the free colour- 
ed population ; and nothing would more strong- 
ly ' excite surprise, if the tendency of small 
communities to confirm and perpetuate preju- 
dice were not correctly appreciated, than to 
find men of intelligence and information, pre- 
pared to maintain that, although individuals 
belonging to the free coloured race may have 
received the advantages of liberal education, and 
may possess the power which property gives for 
the developement of those advantages, yet neither 
education nor property ought ever to entitle such 
men to any privileges enjoyed by the whites, 

H 2 
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Notbing can be more natural, if not justiBabfe^ 
fhan the repugnance of the whites in the West 
Indies, to admit to all the privileges of the whites 
free persons (^ cciloiu', who have .not those quali-- 
jBcatioDs for such .adiaission ; but to suppose that 
persons of education aad property can be sub- 
^cted to p^rpetu^> excla»on, Euid that the expe- 
riment: even of ; progressive privileges is te b« 
withheld from tiism,^ is tot suppose that those im- 
routaWe laws whicb establish .the principles by 
which hnmani' society: is held together ean be 
violated with impunity. 

But, however just the opinion of the impolicy 
of these prejudices rmayhe--— however urgent the 
effort ought to be to dimini^ and d^iliterate thenf^ 
ft must not be supposed, that, their existence is 
confined to England and her .colonies alone. Ait 
Act has just passed the. legislature, of the State of 
Sonth Carolina amending the law wbieh alrcafy 
jxohiirits the introduction of person^ «f colour into 
that state ; and a .clause in the amended Act runs ' 
thus: — " On the arrival of packets and all other 
" vessels tuiving on board any coloured persons, 
" the sheriff of tbe district shall repair on board. 
" th^ vessel, and order the. captain to remove his 
" vessel into the streamr.at the distance of not 
" less than 150 yards from.the wharf, and to load. 
" and unhMid the same by lightens, under the p&-. 
" nalty of not less than one thouscind doUars fpr 
" refusal .or non-compliance." — It must not be 
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forgotten that this apprehension ef moral conta- 
gion arising from the introduction of free people 
of colour into a Slave state, at the close of the 
year 1825, is found in a country where there is a 
white population of above eight millions. 

The indisposition of some of the local legis- 
latures to sanction the reception of Stave evi- 
dence, is another instance of prejudice which 
is much to be regretted. Yet, although these 
prejudices may be foilnd to exist, and may be 
lamented when found, it must not be under- 
stood that it will be necessary, without paus- 
ing, to enforce summary measures, which will 
only aggravate, instead of palliating the evil, or 
that it may not be more eicpedient to apply the 
slow, but sure, moral power of reason and argu- 
ment. But, however strong these prejudices, if 
the accusation, that '" the' often-repeated and 
" often-refuted pretence of actual improvements" 
in the West Indies, " is all delusion," be (as many 
West Indians, of the first character for honour and 
integrity, maintain it to be) an unfounded ac- 
msdtion, — it must be allowed that the Colonists 
have some cause for provocation. It certainly is 
to be regretted that the truth with respect to 
this accusation cannot be ascertained, as it is 
one mamfestly susc^t&le of proof or contradiction. 
At the same time it must be remarked, that the 
Abolitionists do flagrant injustice to their cause, 
in dwelling so heavily on the subject of the op- 
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pression incident to Slavery, because such a 
course would seem to imply that if the oppres- 
sive and cruel part of the system were abolished, 
the evils of slavery, as a system, would be effec- 
tually removed. If the most efficient Protectors 
of Slaves were established ,in each colony, and if 
it were enacted in each colony th^t no Slaves, 
male or female, should ever again be subjected 
to any degree of exertion incompj^tible with the 
preservation of the best possible health, or with 
habits of education and moral conduct, would the 
Abolitionists be content to allow the continuance 
of slavery as a state, subject to this important me- 
lioration ? In other words, will they sanction a 
state of regulated coercion, as an intermediate 
state between slavery and freedom ? If they will 
not, why do they lay such a constant stress on 
this part of the subject, which is. calculated so 
essentially to goad and wound the feelings of the. 
colonists, especially of that far greater proportion 
6f them who are conscious that, with respect to 
themselves and to . their management of their 
Slaves, the accusations of cruelty and oppression 
are utterly unmerited P That eight hundred thou- 
sand individujds can be held in slavery, without oc- 
casional acts of severity, is a moral impossibility ; 
but the inference is not correct, that, ^ because 
these evils are inseparable from the system, they 
are universal, or even general in their, application. 
The West Indians contend, with entire con- 
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fid^ce, and challenge inqairy> ia the most pe- 
remptory maDner, as to the fact — that not only 
are the Negroes better fed and more mildly 
treated, but that they are benefited, in " in- 
" numerable other particula.rs, which" (to use the 
words of Mr. Wilberforce, quoted in page 29) 
•' an act of Assembly could neither specify nor 
".enforce." On the other hand, much miscon- 
ception exists on this subject among some of the 
members of the West India body. Some of them 
imagine, that the Order in Council for Trinidad 
was founded upon an impression that the state of 
Slavery in the West Indies was universally a state 
of misery and privation. They contend, that if 
that impression were renioved, there would be no 
pretext for the adoption of the provisions con- 
tained in that order ; and therefore they recom- 
mend the most extensive and conclusive inquiry 
into the physical s,tite of the rfegroes, for thai 
object. But in this point of view, thpy confound 
the physical with the mpral condition of the 
Slaves. Wjth respect to their physical condition, 
it may be frue thfit they are, in general, not only 
better fed and more mildly treated, but bene- 
fited in " innumerable other particulars," &c. &c. 
But if this were admitted, to thje utmost extent, 
it would afford no argument against the measures 
which have been adopted in execution of the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons. Those 
Resolutions; contemplated " that progressive im- 
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" prooement in the chatacler of the Slate Poputdtum,"' 
which might " prepare them for a paiic^tioh m 
**. those dvil rights and privileges which are er^oyed 
" hy other classes of His Mtyes^^s subjects:" and 
how is it possible to suppoae that, if the &cf 
were established that the Slaves are well fed, 
well clothed, well housed, and kindly treated, that 
there would be no necessity for preparing them for 
that state' of freedom which the Resolutions pro- 
pose that they should be fitted ultimately to 
enjoy ? Admitting that the Slaves are in the best 
possible physical condition, why is it less ex- 
pedient to adopt the suggestions in the Trinidad 
Order in Council ? Why, because they are well 
fed, well clothed, well housed, and kindly treated, 
is it inexpedient to appoint a Protector — to limit, 
and ultimately to supersede, Sunday markets ; to 
prohibit their labouring on Sunday for the ex^ 
elusive benefit of their masters? Why is it in- 
expedient, under these circumstances, to forbid 
the carrying of the whip into the field ; to re- 
gulate the punishment of males ; and to substitute 
certain punishments for females, in lieu of those 
which previously existed ? Why is it inexpedient 
to keep a record of punishments ; to enact penal- 
ties for illegal punishment ; to provide for the 
marriage of Slaves ; to prohibit the separation of 
families ; to establish the right of Slaves to pro- 
perty ; to institute savings-banks ; to regulate ma- 
numissions (taking care to secure to the owner the 
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real vzdae of his Slave); oTi finally, to regulate 
the circumstances under which 'a Sl^ve shall be 
entitled to give evidence ' on 'dAth in' a- court of 
justice? He idust be an- ingeiiious penon, who 
would be able to eonvinte- the counftry that these 
impFOvements, vrhkh ^re enforced in the Trini- 
dad Order, are unneceseary and inexpedient, by 
proving the falsehood of "the accusations so U- 
berally made^ thM ■ the Negroes art hadl^ fed, 
badly itothed, badiy housed; and bad^ Seated: 
However^ a^ the appeals made by the Abfditioniats 
to the people,' rest ' mateffially on the laeseMion ' of 
the misery and privation at this- moment expe-i 
rtenced by ^he Negroes, it certainly would be 
desirable; if it were possible, that snch Gonclusive . 
evidence were brought^ either in sopport or in 
contradietienof that assertion, as would no longer 
leave this part of the question in^ doubt ; wihich 
doubt, at this period, operates so invidionsly and 
prejudicially agairist'the West India body. 

Too strong a protest cannet be entered' against 
any attempt which may b' emade to wrest from 
the hands of the GoVemmedt this great national 
experiment, founded 'in justice,' and executed 
hitherto in a spirit^ of practical and' cautious 
policy, by appeals made to the people against 
slavery as a system (the truth of which, in 
the abstract, 'no person can.be found to deny), 
and by engendering - those feelings of horror 
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and indigaation which such appeals are cal-; 
culated to produce ; and too much caution can- 
not be recommended to those candidates at the 
next general election, whom it may be attempted 
to .involve in pledges and promises upon this sub- 
ject, Jrom whkh thdr better judgment loiU revolt^ 
when they are called to fulfil them. 
, :The Abolitionists accuse the Planters of seve^ 
rity and, unkindi^Bs towards their Slaves, and of 
the exercise;, of unnecessary coerclse authority* 
That there hare been recorded examples of such 
severity, no person can deny: .and that such 
instances are inseparable from a state of Slavery, 
it might not be difficult to shew, even in default 
of recorded examples. But it is impossible to 
deny that the severity of the planter has pro- 
gressively diminished* in proportion as the Slave 
has advanced from the state of an indignant and 
rebellious captive, to that of a domiciliated and 
tranquil bondsman: and. even admitting that 
wherever Slavery exists, severity must be found, 
is it not demonstrable that the principle by which 
that severity may be effectually mitigated and 
ultimately destroyed, is the elevation and im- 
{Movement of the moral condition of the Slave? 
If unnecessary severity exist in the West Iiylies 
at this moiqent, it must be remembered that it is 
the child of the legislation .of out;, own country. 
We have fostered, encouraged, and maiotained. 
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in every conceirable mamierr the eatabluhmeiit 
of a state, of which severity 9iid coercipo have 
been indispensable conditions*. 

" He who allows oppresaioiii sfaares the crime-" 

* This statemei^t ^7 be illmtrated by the following Extract 
froiq Mr. B^rb^'s Pamphlet, entitled " Cormiieraiion on the 
Abolitioff of'!fegt:ffSiat>en/, and the meam ofpracticaiiy ejecting 
it." 

" Bi4t is it really 90 as we have afilrmedi that the people of 
Great Britain are equally liable for the debt. We would oow 
pay to humanity and justice, as the inhabitants of the Golomes 
and the owners of colonial property ? the question is most im- 
portant ; and before it can be safely answered, we must inquire 
how this debt arose, and for whose benefit it was contracted? 

" That debt arose by the Slave Trade ; and that trade was 
established by, and for the benefit of, the nation at large- 

" To say that Great Britain formed the plan, and that the 
Colonies executed it — to say, that Great Britwn made the 
laws, and that the Colonies availed themselves of the law^— 
would be greatly understating the share, which Great Britain 
had in the origin of the Slave Trade, and in the consequent 
system of Slavery that now exists. But many persons have 
been so used to charge all the odium of that system on those, 
who by accident happen to be the present ovfners of Slaves, 
that they will be surprised to learn, how mu^ larger a share 
Great Britain has had than the Colpnies, in the formation 
maintenance, and present extent of slavery. 

" The following historical f^cts wUI clear up this point a 
little. 

" Great Britain established " The Colonies did not then 

the Slave Trade in the reign exist, 
of Queen Elizabeth, who per- 
sonally took a share in it 
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• "Rie only coHfse; therefore, to be pursued by this 
CouQtiy, is the adoption of such practical meaflures 



*■ Great Britain encouraged The Colonies, all this time, 
it in the BuccessivB reigns took no eh«re in it themselves, 
ofCharleel., CharlesIL, and merely purchasing what the 
James n. by every means that ' British Merchants brought 
could be devised. But is was them; and doing therein what 
WiUiam HI, who outdid them the BritiBh Govenunent inrit- 
aSL With Lord' Sbmers for ed them to do, by every means 
his minister, he declared the in their power. 
Slave Trade to be ' highly be- 
neficial to the nation:' and that 
this was not meant merely as 
beneficial to the nation through ' 
the medium of the Colonial 
prosperity, is demonstrated by 
the Assiento Treaty' in 1718, 
with which the Colonies had 
Dothii^ to do ; and in itUch 
Great Brltaid tnnds' kertelf to 
sapply 144,000 Blaves, at the 
rate of 4S00 per annum to 
the Spanish Colonies. 
' " From that time, till within ' 
a few years of the present 
time, our history is fall of the 
VluriouB measures and grants, 
which passed for the encou- 
ragement and protection of the 
trade. 

So urach as to those vho created and fostered the trade k 
and now let us see who it vffis that first marhed it with disap- 
probation, and aonght to confine it within narrower bounds.' 
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as will Dot supersede injury by injory, bat do 
good by certaio, though .gradual prc^ression. 



The Colonies' bf^an in 1760., 
Sooth Carolina (then a British 
Colony) passed an act to pro- 
hibit further importation';— 

but ' '•'■' ■■'■' ■■- ' ' ' 



The Colonies, however, in- 
1766, repeated the offence ; 
and a bill was twice read in 
the Assembly of Jamaica, for 
(ihe same purpose of limiting 
tbe importation of Slaves;— 
vi»ea 

. tiie ColonieR, in 1774, tried 
once more ; and the Assembly 
of Jamaica actually passed two 
bilb to restrict the trade ; — 
but 

The Colonies, by the A- 
gent of Jamaica, remonstrat- 
ed against that report, and 
pleaded agunst it, on all the 
grounds of justice and huma- 
niQr ;— but 



; .Chwft Bitt^irejeptod tin* 

act .with indignation, and de- 
clared, that, the Slave Trade 
was beneficial and qeceasary 
to tKe mother-country;' The 
Goventor, n4to paiued it, was 
reprimanded ; and a circular 
waS'Sent to all f^her Goveni- 
OTB, warning them agaius^ %' 
, similar o^ence. 

J (3reat Britain stopped itr 
through the Governor of that 
island, who sent for the As- 
sembly, and told them, that 
consistently with his inatmc> 
tiona, he could not give his 
assent; upon which the bill 
was dropped. 

Great Britain again reiist- 
ed the restriction. Bristol and 
Liverpool petitioned against it. 
Hie matter was referred to 
the Board of Trade, and that 
Board reported gainst it. 

Great Britain, by the mouth 
of the Barl of Dartmouth, 
then President of the Board, 
answered by the following de- 
claration : " We cannot allow 
the Colonies to check or dis- 
courage, in any degree, a traf- 
fic so beneficial to the nMun.'* 
And tUs WM in 1774 1 
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Such are the statements and reasonings Which 
appear to belong to a pra!ctical' consideration of 
the West India Question. It will be for the 
public to judge whether &ey are not sanctioned 
' by common sense and by ihe experience of 
history, and above all, whether they are not re- 
concilable with the true and genuine spirit of the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons. 

It is preaamed, after this, not nutny persona will be dispoBed 
to contend, thst Great Britain has not Had at least an equal 
share in estaUishing slavery with those who happen now to 
he the Mtatl owners of Slaves. 
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APPENDIX. 



THKfoUowtDg T^lewUl Btrikingly exhibit die (SficMut 
results (tf free and alave laboui' in Hayti. 

The first Mlunin shews the natuis and quantity of the furo- 
ductioilB exporteft from the Fretu^ part of St. Domingo U> 
France, in the year 1789» when labour was performed by 
Slaves. 

The Second column shews the productions ^x)rted from 
the same part of the island, to aUparis of the warid, in 1800, 
under the nifiitary government of Toussaint Ixntverture. 

The third column shews^heartides exported {ram^bs whole 
island, to all parts of the world, in 1822, under the Preu- 
dency of General Boyer. « 

The remaining columns shew the value -of the articles ex- 
ported in these different periods. 
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APPENDIX. 








' COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS of PRODUCE exported 


GOODS mD PRODDGE BXPORT^D. 


QuDUiy 01 lb* 
Aniclanporttd 
hmOtFcoKh 

Pui of a. D0.M.E0 

10 FnnH. In tba 
Yur IJM, .ccord- 
[<i|;l<.>l.tOSIci>l 


Quui>ror<h« 

AnW««port«l 

from .he French 
Purt o( Si. Uomiiio 

10 ■» Ptm of the 
World, IB cbcYnr 

1900,.c<«tU.E>o 
Ihe OfciMl AecoaoL 

of Jf.fltanwnt 


Q.utUTc4tb. 
ih> OfflcUl Auonon 

of Jf. /l«*WW, 


MUSCOVADO SUGAR Hh. Ftench. 


9S;STS,S0O 


1M05JW0 


'esr,Mi 


CLAYED SUGAR': '. . „ ' 


47,516,500 






<,Ti^V»hMVSC*}VADOf'' 




98^00 . 




COFFfiE ..-../ i. 


76,es5;«on 


17.747,100 


SS,II'7,Stl 


INDIGO. . . . . . ^ 


TI8,B00 


1,900 




coeoA.. . . .■ ..'. .; ,,1' 


1 '150,000 


9t,506 . 


" 119,1 45 


COTTON ..,■>. „ 


M04^00. 


.S,S11#30 


89I,#» 


SYRUP , . .,,. . , ;*iM»U- 


' ■■ «S,7« ■ 






RUM . .' . ■ . '. hopiieadi. 


'S3S 


■ ■:'[■■■, ' 




HIDK! (Uoried entire) . , .eMit 


B.Dea 






HIDES (in hair) .... each 


W,*16 






LIGNUM VIT* andi . ,. 


■"«BJOO0 




Sfr.RJO 


UMJWOdD lb,. 






8,816,S8S 


BIACK AND COLOURED 
POPULATION. . . 


In the French Part of St. Do- 
mii^.in ITB9.accordiDe v> 
M.de Marboia, laiendant of 
theColony, «7.850. 


In all Hajti. in 
«S&S35. 















fron St. DOMINGO* in 17S9, 1800, and IgtS. 



CelnDum RiU o( TilHtlw uOm 


Vilnortlui 


Tdmorih. 


-Vibxrfikt 


PrtcMsr 17M. 


iBi;m(oFi»w 


io 1800 UiU Put! 


ia lau la >11 Pan 




atoa*. 


odtaVorid. 


otO^WodA. 




Una. 


Urm. 


Ihra. 


At 4S LiTiwpetqniaial.. . 


4>.I0T,BIW 


.T,tM,SM 


MSJM8 


At TS Lirru „ 


nj6»i,ns 






At U [.ivrei „ . . 




1S^5 




At no IJTre. .„ . . 


-e 1^18,780 


30,118,510 


88,M9,6n 


At 1,000 Ijvrei 


'iMtflOO- 


WfiOa 




At -to Ljvrea „ . . 


180,000 


75,600 


887,716 


At I TO LiTtM „ . . 


] 1,MT,149 


8,981,880 


MIMU 


At no Limiper btrrel . . 


8,Mt,»0 








78,886 






At 19 Uvni each .... 


118,040 






At , 6 Livwi each ... . 


68,676 






t^P-ledat 


30,000 




?0,4» 


Conpatcdfrom ihediiMofBTjaB 1 
Edward! 1 Vol. JII. p.SlS . / 






WI.HB 


TOTAL VAUJE . . . 


.185,065,«6a 


. ,48,168,483 


,40,8»,BW 
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